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the effect that the various meetings were attendedf by 
over a thousand Unitarian ministers, and that ten thou- 
sand lay men and women were in attendance at business 
and other meetings where sermons, essays, and speeches 
were heard, and at dinners where many hundreds “ate 
together in the fellowship of the liberal faith. There were 
two hundred and fifty Unitarian ministers in town, and 
probably twenty-five hundred different lay men Jand 
women attended the various meetings. It was a happy 
and encouraging week, and, when it was over, many tired 
workers felt that they had earned a day of rest. 


od 


‘Tue direct and evident cause of much of the suffering in 
our largest cities is the overcrowding caused by the inrush 
of immigrants who are allowed to press into districts 
already congested and to create there conditions in 
which health cannot be maintained. ‘The first important 
sanitary measure is to provide houses which are habitable, 
and then to prevent overcrowding, by force if necessary. 
The regulation of immigration of all kinds is an immedi- 
ate duty which would be attended to promptly were there 
not so many selfish interests concerned. Before we can 
be efficient as helpers of the poor in the crowded districts 
we must learn where they came from, why they came, 
and why they stay in conditions which are hateful and 
destructive. 

Pd 


Amonc the reasons to be given for the crowding of 
the poor in unwholesome dwellings are some that are 
highly creditable to human nature. The people whom 
we find in such conditions are gregarious: they are so- 
ciable, fond of their kindred, hospitable to their friends, 
and ready to share bed and board with those who come 
from their old homes to seek a fortune in the new world. 
They will take a dozen people into rooms where there 
are only proper accommodations for two, and treat them 
as would be common and praiseworthy in an emergency 
after a fire or a battle. During the Chicago fire three 
hundred people were fed in one house, and the floors 
of every room in it were covered with men and women 
sleeping at night. The same instinct of mutual help- 
fulness gives us some of the worst cases of over crowding 
on the East Side of New York. 


ed 


WE have now in Boston a Roman Catholic paper which 
is the official organ of the Archbishop, and has also re- 
ceived the open sanction of the supreme pontiff, Pius X. 
It is no new thing in American life to have religious 
papers that are the organs of societies and denominations, 
but it is a new thing to have an official organ of a church 
with authority derived from a foreign country and from 
a potentate who confers dignities upon men by virtue 
of which they are called lords and princes, and assert that 
their authority, being supernatural, is superior to that 
of all local authority and civil government. ‘There is a 
curious double process going on in America: Modernism 
is producing its effect upon open-minded priests and 
bishops, and a reaction from it is bringing in methods 
of thought and action such as are common in what are 
called Roman Catholic countries. 


we 


Is England a Protestant country, and, if so, ought the 
sovereign at his coronation to be reminded of that fact 
and made to promise that he will maintain the religion 
of the Established Church? It is probable that some 
obsolete Roman Catholic disabilities will be abolished, 
as they ought to be; but the demand for a change of the 
coronation oath comes with bad grace from Roman 
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Catholics so long as they maintain that the sovereigns 
of Austria, Spain,*and Portugal [ought in) their coronation 
oaths to swear allegiance to the Roman pontiff and the 
religion of the church over which he rules. Many Roman 
Catholics honestly approve and rejoice in the civil liberty 
granted them in the United States. | Would they advo- 
cate the extension of the same kind of liberty to Protes- 
tants in Spain and Portugal? It’s a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways. 


Religious Evolution. 


The ability of any worker to-day to make his spiritual 
nature the receptacle of the amazing influences which are 
flowing in upon us from the present life and activity of the 
human race depends largely upon his receptive capacity as 
astudent of the past; for thelifeof the race is a stream of 
thought, action, and tradition. In our own time, by the 
bringing together of many streams flowing down from 
the ancestral heights of many nations, we have become 
conscious that our civilization is no longer a slender 
rivulet flowing through a world mostly unknown, but a 
rushing torrent in which are united the thought, life, and 
tradition of every nation, kindred, tongue, and people. 

The influences that beat upon us in all the highways 
of life are so many, so varied, and so inspiring that in 
these vital days we are tempted to think that we have no 
room and no use for that which men thought and said 
and did a thousand years ago or fifty centuries ago, 
when life was narrow, when the horizon of each nation 
was not much wider than the visible line which girt it 
round. But by the wisdom of those who are true rep- 
resentatives of the age in which we live, and the best 
interpreters of present duty, we may learn that the 
traditions of the past give us the key to the understand- 
ing of the present. 

A man may stand to-day with his back to the past 
and his face toward the future, and, like one who looks 
from a promontory out over unbounded seas, may fill 
the lungs of the spirit by inspiring the fresh air, and 
quicken his imagination by the boundless prospect be- 
fore him; and yet he will not understand that which he 
is, that which he hopes for, and that which he may be able 
to perform unless he can turn about and in the past of 
his life, his family, his race, and the humanity out of which 
he has come, be able to see what has come out of past 
experience, and what has survived because it had in 
itself the essence of life and prophetic power to forecast 
the future. The past has a way of effacing itself. As 
the mountains sink into plains and are carried away by 
the rivers to build new deltas and continents, so the past 
disappears when its work is done. Untold millions of 
human beings have died and left no sign. Innumerable 
experiments have been made and left no record. Between 
us and most that has been in the past there is an im- 
penetrable screen which no human intellect can pierce. 

There is, however, a vital past which is the heart and 
soul of life to-day. We may accept it blindly and make 
new blunders because we do not understand the source 
of our inspiration and the impulses which rise within us, 
or we may recognize the stream of life which has been 
flowing down with gradual acceleration and increase of 
volume until now it is no longer past, but present. The 
thought of Confucius, nearly twenty-five hundred years 
ago, is not to be regarded as the thought of a man who 
was born June 19, 551 B.c.; for it is to-day at the fore- 
front of the life of China, more powerful for good in most 
respects than any other influence at work in the largest 
empire on the face of the earth. If the ‘Sacred Books 
of the East” were expunged and their influence and 
authority nullified, Christianity and modern civilization 
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would have little prospect of success in the Orient. Any 
one of five passages which might be mentioned in the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures may be to-day more 
powerful in its effect upon human destiny than the work 
of any men or women now living, however good, great, 
or influential they may be. The Twenty-third Psalm 
expunged to-day from human life would leave a gap 
that no present inspiration could fill. The saying of 
Micah about the essence of duty, withdrawn with all 
the effect it has produced in the life of this generation, 
would cut off the source of some of the most beneficent 
reforms now going on in Church and State. Some of 
the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount, some remarks 
made to a woman in Samaria, and one short chapter on 
charity are worth more to-day in the fight for humanity, 
for civil and religious liberty, and as inspirations to pres- 
ent duty than anything which had its beginning in the 
life of this generation. 

For the effect of these things is cumulative. The 
Twenty-third Psalm does not come to us alone,—a few 
score words written by an unknown author to an unknown 
people in an unknown past. Whether David wrote them 
or somebody else, they flowed into the life of antiquity, 
and generation by generation ever since have been adding 
to their volume the force and influence of countless ex- 
periences of men and women known and unknown, and 
have now become a present inspiration a guarantee of 
faith and a source of comfort and courage to all who 
with serenity, with hope, and the desire of noble achieve- 
ment, look into the face of the coming years; and what 
one may say of this brief psalm of hope and praise one 
may say of every perfect expression which has come out 
of the immemorial past. 


Two Pictures. 


A field skirts a forest. It is a field of pale green rye. 
Its soft hues melt into the indistinctness of the delicate 
background, colored like an opal. It is so still you can- 
not dream that anything is progressing there in the 
way of work, and yet you are in the very heart of Nat- 
ure’s workshop and laboratory. The heavens are lis- 
tening, the winds are whist, the young crumpled 
leaves unfolding on the tree branches do not sway or 
tremble. A faint, low sibilance is all you hear, save 
when the silence is rippled by the trill of a song sparrow. 
It is the gentlest leafy and grassy world sprinkled with 
dandelions and daisies, so placid, so peaceful, so un- 
touched by thought of storm or turmoil,—as innocent 
as the garden of Eden in its secluded dell of pale, tender 
green beyond which the low hills rise and unfold and 
stretch their blue lengths with glimpses of embowered 
roofs and chimneys and whitening orchards, gardens, 
and groves. In the midst of blue haze a little pond 
hangs trembling like a tear under a group of pale wil- 
lows. Here is nature’s housekeeping in perfection. 
The exquisite purity and tidiness of it all strikes on the 
sight like a strain of delicate music on the ear. A soli- 
tary thorn-tree, clothed in white from top to toe, stands 
in the middle of a green meadow as if daintily holding 
its skirt aside for a spring dance. A bleat of lambs is 
heard in some distant place, and a lowing of cows, who 
wade almost knee-deep in the rich herbage. All is 
touched with a peace so profound it seems like one of 
the spots God had hidden with the palm of his hand 
for his own enjoyment. The small enclosed valley is 
like a cerulean cup into which sun and dew and rain 
spill their choicest treasures,—a little, effortless world 
that came from some impulse of divine love just as crea- 
tive power imagined it. 

Only a few miles away from the happy valley, and 
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even to be discerned from the nearest hilltop, across 
a broad river and gleaming bay, a great factory town 
stands] belching from its forest of tall chimneys, thick 
welters of smoke, and great explosive spurts of steam 
and fire., ,Vast volumes of mephitic vapors from its 
chemical works, vile smelling, choking to the breath 
and blinding to the sight, poison the air of its narrow 
and filthy streets where troops of pallid children seek 
diversion in the treeless, flowerless waste when they 
stream out of the mills at nightfall. Even the adult 
men and women are pale, meagre, pinched, and dwarfed 
by the poisoned air they are forced to breathe, while 
their bodies grow stunted and their brains become 
machines for capitalistic gain. On the finest day, when 
the sun shines high in heaven, casting its joyous beams 
abroad, the air is gray and dingy in that town. Soot 
sifts down into doors and windows and the crevices of 
houses. Smut is always in the air to give a look of 
uncleanness to hands and faces. In a heavy atmosphere 
great black clouds of smoke settle down upon the grimy 
town like a pall. Its buildings vanish in a mere smudge 
that with a powerful finger has smeared them all away. 
Human voices come up through that black pall as from 
a prison of condemned souls. Nothing but the grinding, 
pounding rattle and roar of the great mills is distinctly 
heard. At a distance they sound like the wailing of 
the victims in City of Dis. The people who inhabit 
that town seem like gnomes and goblins to those who 
stand here upon the sunny hilltop and breathe the 
delicious air of a spring morning. Human instincts, 
we say, have been sadly perverted, distorted, when the 
free man, with all ways to choose, can deliberately choose 
to dwell in that black and hideous town instead of in 
the fields and on hilltops, where the wind blows from 
the unpolluted fountains of air. 

But it is useless to preach the benefits and charms of 
country life to those who through choice elect the town, 
even the black town of rolling mills and chemical works. 
We are often told they are healthy and contented, in 
the full enjoyment of life, and would not leave their 
infected coal holes to live in the prettiest dell God’s 
hand ever fashioned. But it is patent to even a care- 
less observer that the mill) towns produce a degenerate 
form of human being, mulcted of the good, pure blood, 
the fine bone and muscle that is produced by field labor. 
It is a race that knows but one thing, one application of 
human motor power, one movement of arm and hand, 
one sway or swing of the body. ‘The all-round physical 
being developed in symmetry and beauty was never 
made in those places; and the pity of it when God’s 
boundless acres are spread abroad, inviting to occu- 
pancy! It is said on authority that the arable lands of 
this vast country will support more than twice the 
present population, and the rewards of agricultural 
labor are so great that the passion for crowding into 
towns and hiving in stifling factories under the worst 
conditions for health seems a strange anomaly. What 
a splendid invitation the broad prairies and lovely val- 
leys of the land send to the millions who toil under 
roofs, breathing in death with lint, and all the subtle, 
destructive agents their toil produces! One would 
fairly shout to them, ‘‘Get out upon the land,’’ and leave 
forever the destructive agencies that are sapping your 
lives and dwarfing your intellect. The vast foreign 
population that knows no life but the mill and the shop, 
parasitic in clinging to one debased form of labor,-where 
inventiveness finds no field, originality no outlook, with 
the mental horizon limited to four poor walls, and the 
soul atrophied by a dreary treadmill round,—these we 
can understand may never be able to expand to larger 
views, or free themselves from the thralldom of mechan 
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ical drudgery. But we are thinking of the children of 
mechanical toil, those born in industrial slavery, who 
have little or no child-life apart from the sights and 
sounds of the mill town, the factory town, the mining 
town, to whom the world is smoke stained and grimy, 
and who at the age of fourteen or earlier are forced to 
take their place in the great crowd of mill hands, shut 
away from this glorious world God has made for his 
little ones. Many years have passed since Mrs. Brown- 
ing wrote her poignantly pathetic “Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” and still her solemn plea to let the children loose 
in God’s free world of greenery, of sunshine and cloud and 
pure air and lovely streams and hills is but half-heeded. 
Still’ the heart bleeds to know how stifled childhood 
suffers, and how the laws to benefit the children are 
evaded and rendered null. 


Confession; Prayer Meeting; Clinic. 

That these are successive phases of one idea begins to 
be perceived. The object of the Confessional was not, 
originally, to pronounce forgiveness of sins, but to bring 
the sinner into a mental and moral condition, in which 
forgiveness would be possible. That the emphasis 
slipped off from the mental mood and rested on the 
pardoning of sins was quite natural. The early prayer 
meeting included confessing to the brethren, with the 
intent that the brothers should forgive and receive back 
the confessor into their love or fellowship. The Church 
fell into the more conventional, and in many cases the 
wiser, plan of making confession a more private affair. 
The error or crime that had been committed was told 
into the ear of a religious father, whose duty it was to 
admonish and to punish; and ultimately, when the 
conscience of the wrong-doer had been stirred and atone- 
ment had been made, to release him with forgiveness. 

Studied carefully, there was no difference in the intent 
of these two methods of confessing sins. The Protestants, 
turning back to the primitive method, have trusted more 
in the good heart of the people, while the Catholics 
think it better to submit the whole affair to the wisdom 
of a selected priest. The difference is largely one of the 
age and the times. With widening education and broaden- 
ing lives, the people displaced kings and dispensed with 
lords, both in Church and in State. A church without 
a bishop and a state without a king were concurrent and 
mutually explanatory. Protestantism was only, in the 
church, another name for Republicanism in the State. 

Most natural, as we pass into the age of physical 
science, we find ourselves in a new age of psychical science. 
Instead of the confessional we got the prayer circle; 
and now, instead of the meeting for prayer and confession 
of sins, we find the clinic. The confessional became the 
very soul of mischief: public confession in prayer meetings 
in the same way became a formulized bit of hypocrisy. 
The clinic is already, according to one of its most efficient 
workers, at the danger point. It relies for efficiency on 
the thoroughly qualified operator, while the history 
of the Church shows that very few people possess the 
qualifications essential to act as healers. Some are easily 
exhausted, while others fall under the power of the 
patient, and become victims. ; 

This is not a new trouble. Our benevolent associa- 
tions, such as the Sons of Temperance, long ago found 
it dangerous to put into the field many impetuous en- 
thusiasts. Women were sometimes ruined on errands 
of mercy. It is a dangerous thing to give healing love 
to all sorts of applicants, and a minister must learn this 
lesson before he is a safe manipulator of church effort. 
The clinic is open to as much danger and demands as many 
precautions as the prayer meeting or the confessional. 
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We bear in mind that a great reform movement in a 
Western city fell into a slough of vulgarity, and the whole 
city was the worse for it. Conversions under the in- 
fluence of mountebanks are not desirable. Revivals are 
hard to manage. When the excitement becomes con- 
tagious, there is a strange swing over from common sense, 
and sometimes from virtue. It is for this reason, doubt- 
less, that we hear from some of our ablest men that the 
day of the modern revival is over with. We cannot 
trust the crowds of young people to the will sway or hyp- 
notism of a coarse genius of eloquence. 

At all events let us see this modern drift just as it is, 
as only the old effort to heal the wounded spirit and the 
wounded body with sympathy, entering into close 
relations with the sinner in order to will him to right- 
ness. Only now it is a pronounced and undisguised 
effort to suggest (hypnotize) him into sobriety and 
purity. The sober-minded minister knows that his or- 
ganization includes very few who are able to cast out 
devils. In their zeal they are much more likely to get 
into an afflatus of sympathy for the sinner, a mental 
state that subjects them to his mental or moral condi- 
tions. The clinic is likely to bring ‘‘neurasthenia’’ to 
the front, and we shall hear less of ‘‘sin.’’ Yet there 
are those who are organized to be healers, as there were 
those who were organized to be confessors—to a limited 
degree. 


Current Topics, 


THE achievements of civilization in the Pacific North- 
west were put on exhibition before the world on June 1, 
when President Taft, by pressing an electric key at the 
White House, opened the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific ex- 
position at Seattle. The significance of the latest dem- 
onstration of American enterprise was admirably sum- 
marized at the ceremonies at the national capital by 
Senator Piles of Washington, who said, speaking in behalf 
of the Pacific slope: “This exposition will give an ocular 
demonstration of the empire that has grown up ina wilder- 
ness in less than seventy-five years. Railroads have tun- 
nelled the supposedly impassable mountains. Our com- 
merce is borne upon every sea, and our products are found 
in every mart of trade. Cities, towns, and villages have 
sprung into existence as if by magic, all within the brief 
span of a human life.’’ The exposition enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first American undertaking of its 
kind to be complete in every detail on the day of its 
opening. 

ed 


AN international incident that is not devoid of humor- 
ous features has arisen out of an address delivered last 
week by President David Starr Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in the course of which he told the students of 
Bryn Mawr that France was a decadent nation. A 
French professor who was in the audience denounced 
Dr. Jordan’s assertion on the spot as an untruth. It 
so happened that almost at the moment when the Cali- 
fornia educator was speaking disparagingly of France 
the French ambassador was at San Francisco, bearing 
to its people a token of recognition from the French 
Republic of the enterprise and courage shown by them 
in rebuilding that which had been destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire only three years before. M. Jusserand’s 
presence in San Francisco was made the occasion of a 
formal protest by the people of that city against the 
utterance of the leading teacher in California, and the 
ambassador, entering into the spirit of the community, 
modestly pointed out some of the reasons why his country 
should not be considered “‘decadent.”’ 
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On the day after the ambassador had spoken the cable 
brought a striking confirmation of M. Jusserand’s assertion 
that France is leading the world in many of the activ- 
ities that entitle nations to be called progressive. The 
corroboration of the diplomat’s view of the greatness 
of his country was contained in a despatch which an- 
nounced that French aéronauts had made such progress 
in their experiments that lines of dirigible balloons were 
assured from Paris to Nancy, Lyon, Pau, and Rouen, 
respectively, and that complete preparations have been 
made to begin the operation of the projected service next 
September. The commercial ships of the air, the first 
to be established in any country, will have capacities 
varying from 3,500 to 7,000 cubic metres, and each will 
be capable of an average speed of 31 miles an hour. 
The traffic by air will not be entirely above considerations 
of weather, but its promotors are confident that the 
circulation of their vessels will be reasonably regular. 


st 


Tue determination of Germany to maintain her pro- 
gramme of naval expansion, despite all offers of a mutual 
limitation of sea armaments that have been proceeding 
from London to Berlin in the past few weeks, was in- 
dicated at Kiel on June 5, when Prince Henry of Prussia, 
speaking in behalf of his brother, the emperor, urged 
the reconstructed Navy League to persevere in its agitation 
for more battleships. ‘‘This organization,” said Prince 
Henry, “should devote itself to the furtherance and the 
“carrying out of the legal naval programme. In addition 
to a powerful army, we need a fleet in order to assure 
peace.”’ While the prince was addressing the Navy 
League, the ministry at Paris was considering the French 
naval scheme. The result of these deliberations was 
given to the world two days later, when the announce- 
ment was made that the French government had ap- 
proved the expenditure of $600,000,000 on the con- 
struction of ships of war during the coming decade. 


Td 


Some comfort for British pleaders for an immediate 
reinforcement of the naval resources of the empire was 
contained in a despatch from Montreal on June 5, which 
declared the determination of the Dominion of Canada 
to take an active part in the scheme of imperial defence 
by the prompt construction of a Canadian navy. The 
project, which has yet to obtain the sanction of the Domin- 
ion parliament, provides for the laying down of eight 
first-class cruisers, ten torpedo boat destroyers, and ten 
torpedo boats, the entire armament to be completed in 
five years. It is pointed out that Canada has 25,000 
trained sailors on her seaboards, and that in time of 
necessity her maritime resources would be of the utmost 
value to the empire. Tentative negotiations already 
have been undertaken by the Canadian ministry of 
marine with British ship-builders as to the cost, arma- 
ment, and time of completion of each of the proposed 
auxiliaries to the British sea power. 


rd 


THE extreme unwillingness of the Russian autocracy 
to permit any tampering with the last of its barriers— 
the Russian Orthodox Church—was brought to the 
attention of the Douma on June 4, when Premier Stolypin, 
in a discussion of the proposed law to remove disabilities 
from the sect known as the Old Believers, argued against 
the general freedom of dissent which had been provided 
in the committee’s draft of the bill. M. Stolypin, who 
is not in the best possible relation with the czar, warned 
the Douma that no such sweeping measure could meet 
with the approval of his master. The premier pointed 
out that the czar, as the head of the Orthodox Church, 
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“could not suffer backsliding from the Orthodox to non- 
Christian beliefs, and that, if such amendments were in- 
corporated into the measure, it would be vetoed.’’ M. 
Stolypin, in outlining the attitude of the government, 
declared that State control of the Church was one of the 
fundamental laws of the nation and could not be ab- 
rogated by parliament. 
a 


ALTHouGH the Douma heard in respectful silence M. 
Stolypin’s plea for the maintenance of the relation be- 
tween Church and State which has contributed perhaps as 
much as any other single cause to the backwardness of 
the Russian masses, there were not lacking plain evidences 
of its entire lack of sympathy with the premier’s position. 
The bill for the relief of the Old Believers is the initial 
measure that has been brought before the Russian parlia- 
ment for the abolition of religious tyranny in the empire. 
It became evident, after the government’s declaration, 
that the representatives of the Russian people will not be 
able to advance with giant strides towards the goal of 
religious emancipation, but it was also evident that the 
bulwark of privilege behind which the Russian national 
church has been entrenched for centuries is. showing 
signs of disintegration. It is worthy of note that M. 
Stolypin was willing to sanction the specific aims of the 
measure, provided the general provisions aimed at the 
Church were eliminated from it. 


Brevities, 


The decline of the prayer meeting is no indication of 
the spiritual condition of the congregation. 


It is a notable fact that in countries where the church 
allows no divorce illicit and immoral unions most abound. 


The farmer could make a better living to-day than his 
grandfather did if he were willing to put up with the 
conditions which his grandfather accepted. 


William H. Baldwin died last Tuesday night at his 
home in Boston. A suitable notice of his services to 
many good causes will appear in our paper next week. 


Don’t worry about the end of the world. It is not 
due for at least a hundred million years, and, when it 
comes, we shall have become entirely reconciled to what- 
ever happens. 


That which made the Bible in former generations a 
book for the multitude among Protestants was interest 
in a theology which is now fast dropping out of the 
thoughts of men. 


Where do all the millions of dollars come from that 
pay the cost of publishing the books, papers, magazines, 
pamphlets, etc., which pour in a steady stream from the 
presses of all nations? 


In many ways the Unitarians of Boston and San 
Francisco are nearer together and understand each other 
better than the Unitarians in England who dwell in 
Yorkshire and Devonshire. 


The essays about the mistakes of Moses and the mis- 
takes of Darwin are equally futile, because certainly 
Darwin, and probably Moses, would have modestly con- 
fessed that he was not infallible. 


The rascals who are exciting the sympathies of people 
by stories about that prisoner in Spain who wishes to 
dispose of treasure and a daughter must be reaping 
bountiful harvests in America. 
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The Anniversaries. 


Unitarian Festival. 


The enthusiasm and interest of the week found its 
final expression in the Festival, held as usual in Tremont 
Temple on Friday evening. Hon. William M. Olin, 
secretary of the Commonwealth, presided; and the 
speakers were Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany of Toledo, 
Ohio, Hon. James M. Leathers of Indianapolis, Gen. 
A. W. Greely of Washington, D.C., and Rev. Felix 
Taylor of Richmond, England, who was a delegate to 
the International Council of 1907. Music was furnished 
by the Raymond Orchestra. 

Dinner was served at six o’clock, the divine blessing 
first being invoked by Rev. E. A. Horton. 

The chairman of the Festival Committee, Mr. Courte- 
nay Guild, in calling the company to order after dinner, 
said in part :— 

“Once more I have the pleasure of greeting the be- 
loved clergymen of our denomination and their more 
beloved wives and daughters. I have been asked if we 
have had the same chairman of the Festival Committee 
ever since 1841. I am sorry that my service seems so 
long to some of my friends, but I shall say in explana- 
tion that my two immediate predecessors were not 
allowed to resign until, as the little boy said, they com- 
mitted matrimony and entered the bonds of padlock. 
I hope that does not mean that you are to have the 
same chairman for the rest of my life. 

“Those who are attending the festival for the first 
time are perhaps surprised and disappointed at the 
omission of a certain number of things from the bill of 
fare that might naturally be expected to be found on a 
bill of fare in Boston,—champagne, cigars, Boston baked 
beans, brown bread, fish balls, custard pie. But ‘there’s 
a reason.’ This dinner is not conducted on the same 
principle as the Roosevelt expedition to East Africa. 
We understand that they stuff their lions before sending 
them home, whereas we do not even allow our lions to 
stuff themselves. But, if there are any short-comings 
on the bill of fare, they will be amply atoned for by our 
speakers.” 

After various witty allusions to the speakers of the 
evening, Mr. Guild introduced as the chairman of the 
evening Col. William M. Olin, secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, whom he presented in the language of the 
proclamation delivered annually by that official at the 
inauguration of the governor, as follows: ‘‘Whereas, it 
appears from a canvass duly made of the votes cast at 
the last general election that William M. Olin of Boston 
has received a majority of the votes cast for chairman 
of the Unitarian Festival in 1899, I declare and pro- 
claim William M. Olin chairman of the Unitarian Festi- 
val of 1909, of which fact all our citizens, and particu- 
larly our officers, civil and military, will take due notice 
and govern themselves accordingly.”’ 


COL. WILLIAM M. OLIN. 


Mr. Temporary Chairman, I thank you for not adding, 
‘God save the Unitarian Festival.” 

There are several things customary on an occasion 
like this which I do not propose to do. I do not pro- 
pose to apologize for having a cold. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that an apology is due from everybody 
in this weather who hasn’t 4 cold. The chairman of 
the committee tried to steer me into a certain policy, 
but I propose to be like a new administration and have 
a policy of my own. In the first place there is to be no 
frivolity. In these days of trusts and unions there 
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should be organized a Benevolent and Protective Amal- 
gamated Order of Presiding Officers, and they should 
have power to regulate the length of speeches and the 
age of the stories,—the speeches should not be longer 
than a session of the Massachusetts Legislation, and the 
stories should not exceed the age of Methuselah. 

There are two things about this occasion that I like 
among others; the first is the ‘‘Unitarian’’ and the 
second is the ‘‘Festival.’’ I like the Unitarian because 
the idea broadly to my mind conveys the thought which 
is expressed so often and so well in our pulpit, of the 
unity of God’s children with God and with each other. 
The other idea is that of the festival, and, if I were 
preaching a sermon, I should take as my text the seventh 
verse of the twelfth chapter of the book of Deuter- 
onomy, ‘‘And there ye shall eat before the Lord your 
God, and~ye shall rejoice inall that ye put your hand 
unto, ye and your households, wherein the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee.” 

That is the idea of the Festival, and to that Festival 
we welcome you. I only wish I could recall what Judge 
Thomas said from the desk in the old Music Hall when 
he was welcoming the clergy in behalf of the laity, 
‘‘We welcome every one of you, welcome to the old, 
welcome to the young; welcome to the married and 
welcome to the single—on promise of better behavior 
in the future; welcome to the men of one idea and 
welcome to the men who differ from the men of one 
idea—by not having one idea.” 


The hymn ‘‘The Light pours down from Heaven” 
was then sung to the tune ‘‘Missionary Hymn,” after 
which Col. Olin, with an allusion to the words commonly 
associated with that tune, ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,’”’ proceeded to introduce as the first speaker 
the distinguished Arctic explorer, Gen. A. W. Greely. 
Col. Olin spoke eloquently of his brilliant service in the 
Civil War, especially on the field of Fredericksburg, 
where his regiment volunteered to cross the Rappahan- 
nock in the face of the enemy, also of his achievements 
in’science”and of his heroism in his polar expedition, 
for all of which the Massachusetts Legislature had voted 
him the thanks of his native State. ‘‘I have sometimes 
wondered how he feels now,’ he added, ‘‘having been 
absolutely housed in ice for ten long months, to have 
the iceman come around and present his bill.”’ 

Gen. Greely was enthusiastically received and spoke 
as follows :— 

GEN. A. W. GREELY. 


It is always with a certain degree of embarrassment 
and of self-dissatisfaction that I hear references to 
honors paid to me by the State of Massachusetts. No 
man can live up to the high ideals and standards of life 
which such kindnesses force him to try to attain in his 
after days. 238 PES ever Pac pete tbe oe - 

The chairman referred a few minutes ago to the hard- 
ships of the audience when they listen to a public speaker. 
Now I am in the minority, and in this Commonwealth 
the minority always has been listened to with respect 
and attention. On the other side I am somewhat in 
the frame of mind of the man who took his son to a 
gallery of paintings where the little boy gazed with a 
degree of horror upon Daniel in the lion’s den. After 
the sense of fear had passed away and he tried to find 
something that was agreeable about the picture, he saw 
the beatific expression which the painter had put upon 
Daniel’s face as it was lifted toward the light, and he 
said to his father, who had just gone into public life, 
‘‘Father, what makes Daniel look so happy”? ‘‘My 
son,” was the reply, ‘‘it is because he knows that there 
will be no speaking after this feast.” 
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Now I am a soldier and am not accustomed to speak 
on ethical problems. It is very rare that I have ever 
spoken on a subject unless I was thoroughly familiar 
with it, but to-night I make a slight departure there- 


‘from. Before I make my formal address I would like 


to discharge myself of a mission pertaining to the situa- 
tion of the Unitarian church in Washington. We are 
in fine condition as regards our minister, our Sunday- 
school, our church, our surroundings, and our circum- 
stances, except that a misfortune has occurred to us, 
that is a great_benefit to Unitarianism at large, in the 
election of a Unitarian as President of these United 
States. You would be astonished at the letters that 
have come from way back and the countries back of 
way back, to know what Unitarianism stands for, with a 
belief that it is a kind of infidelity of the worst sort, 
atheism, and so on. ‘There is a chance for the body at 
large to do something for itself in bringing forward 
Unitarianism in Washington. We can take care of our 
church and its surroundings, but we cannot take care of 
the two or three thousand people, or I suppose there 
will be ten thousand people every year who will come 
to that church and who will become interested through it 
in Unitarianism. I throw out the suggestion that, if any- 
body wants to do anything for Unitarianism at large, 
here is an opportunity for the wealthy and broad-minded 
men of the church to consider the question. 

We are here, for one thing, to do honor to the Unitarian 
clergy. It has been my fortune in forty-eight years of 
public service to wander a great deal over the face of the 
earth and over this country, and it has been my good 
fortune to have known many of the men over these 
churches. I have known, too, the men over the other 
great churches in the world. And I say with high satis- 
faction that, when it comes to pure life and high ideals and 
earnest activities and an effort to have wrought into a 
life the teachings of Jesus, there is no religion in the world 
whose clergy surpass, and few that equal, those of the 
Unitarian Church. 

I want to say a little on the general duties of the laity. 
The ministers have their work of a certain character, and 
in the few minutes that have been assigned me I omit 
reference to their teachings and work, because time is 
lacking. We have come to a great time in the history 
of the world. ‘There never have been such aggregations 
of men brought together as during the past century. 
This is not an especially American problem. With the 
bringing together of men by tens and hundreds of 
thousands and by millions, with the destruction of that 
neighborliness, that interest in mankind in general which 
has been the great characteristic of the American people, 
there have arisen problems which vex and worry the 
brightest minds to settle them satisfactorily. There 
have been brought together accumulations of wealth 
such as the world}has never known, with an incredible 
degree of luxury. We have annihilated time and space; 
we have practically explored the whole world; we have 
exploited it commercially to a wonderful degree. With 
electricity and the telephone and the wireless telegraph, 
and finally entering the domain of the air, it.seems as 
though the whole world were subject to man’s power. 

Now the question is, Shall this civilization continue 
along the lines which we have hoped it would? I wrote 
a short time ago a handbook of Alaska, and in connection 
with that book Iftook up the subject of the natives in 
Alaska. They were]the men of the Yukon whom I had 
seen three times in passing{through the valley of the 
Yukon. With regard to those men one of my dear 
friends has written most eloquently in these words:— 

_ “The men of the Yukon have their affections and 
tragedies, the same as those of the rest of the world. 
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Their river’s valley is the world to them, as our world is 
to us, for it is the only world they know. ‘The men of 
the Yukon have settled problems which we in our greater 
world look upon with fear and trepidation. In the 
Yukon village no man went hungry. No young man 
married until he had killed a deer and shown his power 
to support a family. Along the river bank there were 
cached here and there all sorts of provisions and wealth, 
yet, as a native passed by, no hand reached out to steal. 
The stranger was received without ostentation, cared for 
fully, and sent on without hope of reward. Now what 
has the white man done, with his cupidity and love of 
gain? Drink and disease and death have been the fate 
of the men of the Yukon.”’ 

Now in our day shall this nation, subject to what we 
call modern civilization, perish and fall as did Rome and 
as have the natives of the Yukon in our own land? Cer- 
tainly such must be the result unless we change our 
methods of life, and I look forward to the Unitarian 
Church to do its part in building up a higher standard 
of civilization. 

In this day we no longer talk of the rights of the man, 
but of the rights of the community. We talk about 
peace, and we declare that the aspirations therefor are 
almost universal. And yet in the history of the world 
has there ever been a time when the preparations for war 
were so extensive or so hostile? Then we talk about the 
duties of the stronger nations toward the weaker. Is 
there a nation, be it America or England or France 
or Germany, that has a conscience when the material 
rights of its citizens are brought in question? 

I do not bring forward these subjects in any pessimistic 
way. With enormous wealth, we have obtained oppor- 
tunity for leisure and methods of invention which would 
make it possible for us to do great things for the world 
in general. With new and added powers there come novel 
attitudes and responsibilities. In this twentieth century 
we are required to do things for the benefit of the world 
in general and of man in particular which no one would 
have dreamed of asserting in the seventeenth century. 
Now Unitarianism stands, as I look at it, for the best 
thoughts, the wisest results, the highest ideals, the best 
environment; and I appeal to the people who are here 
to-night that in the days to come they shall use their 
best endeavors to see that these things are provided for 
the young. You can do little or nothing with the middle- 
aged or with those of advancing years: it is for the young 
that you must work. 

It has been said that just as there is no materialism 
so crass or so crude as American materialism, so there is 
no idealism that is so idealistic as the idealism of this 
country. But for the best results our idealism must be 
tempered with common sense. 

I speak here to-night for a new Renaissance, for a new 
Reformation. [Those two movements were the greatest 
events of the Middle Ages, and out of them has come 
nearly all that we think is great and good in these mod- 
ern days. But you see in this time we have brought 
about different results. ‘Take the ground of materialism: 
we have had a new Renaissance for that. The environ- 
ment is better and finer and more valuable than ever in 
the history of the world. We have wrought for the phys- 
ical well-being of man things which a century ago would 
have been thought impossible. In education the methods 
which have been adopted in the last half century along cer- 
tain lines are believed to be the best means for raising the 
mind of man to the greatest possible results for the benefit 
of the world. While I am not in harmony with a great 
many of the ideas bearing on education, still we have these 
great universities, these great technical schools, and there 
is the basis for such an education as shall work to the 
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eternal benefit of the human race. But, when we come to 
ethics, there has practically nothing been done in this 
last century. There have been efforts of a few, struggling 
for universal peace, for the benefit of the criminal, doing a 
great deal for the unfortunate, but doing little for the 
body of the people in general. The greater part of the 
people do not want charity or compassion: they want 
simply an opportunity to live righteous and decent 
lives. And it is the duty of the world to see that they 
have this opportunity. 

Two or three things are essential to the proper training 
of the young. There is the question of moral courage. 
We all know that there is—I will not say no governor 
or no mayor, but there is not one governor out of ten or 
one mayor out of ten or one senator out of ten who 
dares to speak his inmost truth and thought on those 
things which he considers best for the community and 
for the nation at large. 

Then there is intelligent thought. Somehow or ottier, 
among the masses there is a lack of ability to recognize 
those things which are true and best. Many a man 
thinks that he is thinking, because he never has been 
trained in high or proper thought. A man must have 
intelligent thought to see that thing which is true, because, 
if he cannot see that thing which is true, he cannot do 
that thing which is good. 

There is also a very important question—a virile in- 
dividuality. By individuality I mean a man or a woman 
who has character, independence, originality. Some 
great writer has said that New England is the country of 
all countries that has produced individuals, and we all 
know that examination from time to time has shown 
the preponderating influence which New England men 
and women have had upon the destinies of this country. 
I believe it is because they have had taught to them the 
qualities which stand for individuality. These qualities 
in this country have rested on three or four things: 
first, on Biblical lore; on the reading and study of the 
Bible. And, although I am a Unitarian, although I do 
not believe that there should be forced upon any child a 
religion to which its parents object, with regret I learn 
that in many of the States—and I think in this State— 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools, which was 
practised when I was a boy, has been discontinued. 
There should be in every public school something that 
stands for the higher education, for Biblical lore. Cut 
out, if you please,—and I would cut it out entirely,—the 
mooted question; but I cannot see that to the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes, 
any man, be he a heathen or a Unitarian, an Episcopalian 
or a Jew, could object. 

There is also the love of liberty, which has ever been a 
New England characteristic. Then there is a strenuous 
activity which is characteristic of our people at large, 
but of New England in particular. Then there is that 
great thing, the proverbial common sense of these people, 
the knowledge of which has come of certain things, the 
reasoning from effect to cause, the logical method of 
reasoning that comes largely from independent thought 
and from proper training. Those four qualities have 
done much to build up this great individuality in New 
England. And in this day, when no man in a labor 
union dares speak against the walking delegate, when no 
man dares to say that thing which his corporation ob- 
jects to, when no man dares to speak against his party, 
because certain things, which he sees are injurious to 
the public, have been ‘made a Sapict to be decided by 


are necessary and Senne not alone for good govern- 
ment, but in the end for the saving of the republic. 
Now, I am asked, how can these things be done? Can 
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any one tell me how the captains of industry have wrought 
these most extraordinary changes? Will you tell me of 
the men that have done these things, that it is not possible 
for them to formulate some method by which the child 
shall grow up to be a useful citizen, by which the people 
shall be taught that which is true and urged to do those 
things which are right? It is not only possible, but it is 
the duty of American citizens to see that these things are 
done. And then there shall be wrought into Practical 
life the great saying of Ruskin :— 

“Scatter diligently in susceptible minds the germs of 
the true and the beautiful. They shall develop there 
crude, but bud, bloom, and bear the golden fruits of para- 
dise.”’ 


Col. Olin then introduced Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 


minister in the Unitarian Church-of Toledo, as a native of 
the Holy Land of Syria, who is in love with Boston. 


REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


I wish to say that I am not the only man in the West 
who loves Boston. To many of us the three essential 
devotional duties of a Western Unitarian are, first, to read 
his Bible; second, to read the editorials in the Christian 
Register; and, third, to awake in the night watches and 
meditate on Boston. 

Now I admit that there are some differences between 
Western Unitarianism and Boston Unitarianism, and 
some contentions. The Unitarians of the West believe 
that Boston is too quiet, too conservative to be a true 
Unitarian city. The people of Boston think that the 
Western people are too restless to develop the true Uni- 
tarian type. I do not believe in speaking in such divisive 
terms. I believe both are Unitarian, only the Unitarian- 
ism of the West is militant while the Unitarianism of 
Boston is triumphant. I take it for granted that this 
quiet of Boston, this serene conservatism, is simply the 
evidence of a spiritual consummation, a Nirvana, if you 
please. 

We in the West are still on the march, therefore we 
change from day to day. In fact, beloved, in the West 
now are we Unitarians, but it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; for, when a new idea appears, we shall be 
changed unto its likeness. As a result of this restless- 
ness we have some exceptional special types. A few 
months ago I thought it seasonable to preach a sermon 
on ‘The Affirmations of Unitarianism.’’ I put forth all 
the energy that God has given me to show that our 
faith by its very nature cannot be a negation; that the 
religion which springs out of human experience, out of 
the wise counsels of history, and out of the choicest as- 
pirations of the soul cannot be a negation; and the 
phrase ‘‘T believe,’’ ‘‘we believe,’’ was repeated in that 
sermon twenty times or more. After the sermon I 
hastened to the door to greet the people with a hand- 
shake and to give them the privilege of expressing them- 
selves on the sermon. What was my feeling, do you think, 
when a lady grasped my hand with cordiality and said: 
“Oh, Mr. Rihbany, that was a great sermon! I wish 
you could meet my husband: he is a liberal, too. Why, 
Mr. Rihbany, he is just like you—he doesn’t believe a 
thing!”’ 

Another kind of liberal I found some years ago when 
it was my fortune to go to Central Michigan and become 
the minister of three Unitarians, survivors of an old 
church wreck, who had been engaged in prayer—silent 
prayer, of course—for about eight years for a minister 
to come and lead their hosts. How poorly those people 
must have prayed you will know from the answer. 
When I became the minister of converts hoped for and 
Unitarians not yet seen, I thought I would first try to 
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create a sensation, therefore I published a sermon topic 
card, the first in the community, and invited all sorts of 
people to come to the liberal church. Among those 
who came was a young man who seemed bright and 
promising. He came Sunday after Sunday, and I 
thought I would ask him how he felt about our gospel. 
His answer was: ‘‘Well, sir, I like it. I was brought up 
a Methodist, but I am open to conviction.” ‘Very 
well, sir,” I said; “that is one of the noblest attitudes 
of the soul.’’ Near the end of the year I approached 
the same young man on the condition of his soul and 
his temper toward our gospel, and he said, ‘As I told 
you at the beginning of the year, I am open to con- 
viction.”’ I said, “‘ Very well, sir, take your time.”’ The 
next year came on, and the young man was still gravely 
maintaining his openness. His mind seemed to be a 
chasm into which Unitarian principles could be dropped 
from everlasting to everlasting. At the end of the 
second year, having left that parish, I wrote a letter to 
my successor, saying, “‘I left you in the parish a very 
promising young man, a man who is at least ready to 
hear.” I went up the third year on a vacation to see 
the old parish and found the young man still ready to 
be convinced. The fourth year my friend was still 
wide open. ‘This is one type of Unitarians or liberals 
that you meet in the West. Our fast progress tends to 
mar the symmetry of the type. In fact, you find many 
men in that section of the country who, whenever they 
feel confused as to where they stand religiously, con- 
clude that they are Unitarians in good standing. 

~ But the Boston Unitarians are not so. I was called 
from my study the other day to meet a Boston Uni- 
tarian. I rushed downstairs, extending the right hand 
of fellowship. The gentleman was as cordial to grasp 
my hand. I asked him what I could do for him, and 
he immediately disclosed the fact that he wanted to 
negotiate a loan. ‘Thereupon I became anxious for 
more particulars. I said to him, ‘‘Sir, I believe you 
know well many of our Unitarian friends in Boston.”’ 
He meditated a moment and said, ‘‘Yes, I know 
Everett Hale and 25 Beacon Street.’’ The evidence 
was not conclusive enough to constitute a borrowing 
Unitarian, even from Boston. I did not pledge myself 
to-night to tell you the whole truth; if I had, I should 
tell you that another Boston Unitarian succeeded with 
me, but not until he assured me positively that he was 
a member in good*and regular standing of Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s church. 

Now, fellow-workers, there are two other types of 
Unitarians which prevail East and West. One com- 
prises those who feel sad because the world is coming 
our way and the days of bleeding martyrs are gone by. 
“Others are preaching our message,” they say, ‘‘and 
we are not the only liberalizing agency in the world.” 
Friends, would it not astonish us very greatly to read 
of a general who, although pressed hard by an aggres- 
sive enemy all day, should feel sadly disappointed when 
his reinforcements arrived ? 

The history of Waterloo tells us that on the after- 
noon of that frightful day, when “The Prussian trumpet 
blew through the long tormented air,’ and the battal- 
ions of Blticher arrived ‘‘to give the English a breathing 
spell,” the Iron Duke commanded, ‘‘Let the whole line 
advance.” 

This is the only utterance which becomes every true 
Unitarian to-day. The reinforcements for which our 
fathers and our martyrs longed and yearned have ar- 
rived. The world is coming our way. ‘The facts of 
science batter down the barriers of creeds and justify 
our strong desire for the truth. The universal craving 
for ‘‘psychic things’? in various forms supports our 
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declaration that human nature is divine. The com- 
parative study of religion has amply indorsed our claim 
that revelation is universal, and it proclaims with us the 
universal fatherhood of God. Every phase of social 
science, which preaches human justice and international 
amity, preaches our doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man. And every minister in this land and other lands 
who is really preaching our views proclaims not that we 
have failed, but that we have mightily prevailed. 

Our faith, which a hundred years ago was a fugitive 
in Christendom, is to-day challenging the respectful 
attention of all thinking men in all parts of Christendom, 
Therefore, this is no time for sadness, no occasion for 
despair. Let the whole line advance. Say to those 
Unitarians who have stood on the defensive firmly and 
bravely for these many years, ‘‘Up and forward!”’ Let 
our men of spiritual gifts, of learning, and of wealth, join 
their forces together and respond unreservedly to the 
crying needs of the times. Let them realize in active 
service the valid conviction that in no other period in 
its history was the world so ripe for the liberal message 
as it is to-day. 

Second, there are those among us who suspect with 
heavy hearts that we have no gospel for the masses, 
no message for the downtrodden among men, or for the 
so-called ‘‘submerged class.” Grant for the moment 
that this is true,—which I do not believe at all,—and 
there will still be the question, For whom have we a 
gospel? Have we a gospel for the upper strata? Have 
we a gospel for the skilled laborers, for the kings of 
industry, for the men of wealth and learning? Have 
we a message for the men who fill our legislative halls, 
for those who direct our giant political and commercial 
interests? 

If so, as is surely the case, why say you that we have 
no gospel for the submerged class? How is that class 
submerged? Is it not largely by the cruel pressure of 
the upper strata? If we really have a gospel for the 
higher ranks of men who are the very dynamics of the 
social order, let us go forth in the name of the Most 
High and preach it with all our hearts. 

If our gospel can reach humanity above the ‘‘sub- 
merged tenth,”’ if it is fit to teach the more comfortable 
classes to be their unfortunate brother’s keeper, if it 
can leaven the controlling and directive mind of society 
with love to God and love to man, then it is the gospel 
for both the elevated and the submerged portions of 
humanity, because its very genius tends not only to 
feed poor Lazarus, but to get him out from under the 
rich man’s table. 

But in spiritual matters we cannot divide society into 
common and preferred stock. You know and I know, 
and everybody knows, that in the heart of the city of 
Boston, as well as in the heart of the city of Chicago, 
Kansas City, Toledo, Cleveland, San Francisco, and 
everywhere in the land, there is ample room to-day for 
the true preacher, and that not “at the top” either, but 
in the very ranks of common humanity. There is room, 
nay, there is deep yearning at the very heart of humanity 
everywhere, for the true spiritual leader of whatever 
denomination. ‘There is a following for this man, what- 
ever his creed and whatever his denomination. ‘There 
is room for the man who has a triumphant idea. 

And, when I think of a triumphant idea, I think of our 
fellow-citizen in Toledo, John Gunkel, the organizer of 
the newsboys’ movement. I shall never forget the 
inspiration we all received when the building for the 
newsboys in Toledo was dedicated. Here is a man 
whose vocation was seller of railroad tickets. Seventeen 
years ago he had a vision of a triumphant idea, and he 
risked all that he had upon that idea. He was ridiculed, 
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he was laughed at, he was thought to be in league to 
provide excursions for Sunday-schools and profit the 
railroad. But the one idea triumphed. It was surprising 
to see the flower and the cream of our citizenship put 
their wealth and their influence at his command. When 
that building costing $100,000 was dedicated free of debt 
and when that man was introduced to make a few re- 
marks and the entire human mass stood as one, strong 
men could hardly restrain their tears. There was a 
testimonial to a man of a triumphant idea. 

There is room to-day for a man who has a gospel of 
humanity, whether it is the gospel of the pulpit which 
should awaken spiritual aspiration and make men one 
with God, or whether it is the social gospel which is in- 
tended to make men one upon the earth. The Unitarians 
to-day have the greatest privilege. From the beginning 
of history, humanity has never been so ripe, so ready for 
the Unitarian gospel, as it is to-day. Our gospel is the 
gospel for the times. It is the gospel of truth, of rational 
optimism, and of ministering love. It is nutrition for 
the entire man. And, if we Unitarians should ever die 
as a denomination, it would not be from lack of nutrition, 
but from lack of exercise. Let the whole line advance! 
“This, this our day of Pentecost.” 


After an expression of thanks for Mr. Rihbany’s ad- 
mirable address, Col. Olin made brief references to Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and William H. Baldwin, which were 
heartily applauded. ‘The audience then joined in singing 
the hymn written by Rev. Edward A. Horton for the 
festival of 1904, beginning, ‘‘ Hail, bright celestial Truth.” 

The next speaker, Rev. Felix Taylor of Richmond, 
England, brought the greetings of British brethren. 


REV. FELIX TAYLOR. 


When Gen. Greely was speaking, I was reminded of a 
story which I fancy is not sufficiently known on this 
side to be stale. A party of Cook’s tourists were out in 
Switzerland, climbing Mont Blanc, and among them a 
certain bishop of the English Church. ‘The bishop, to 
celebrate the occasion, had carried with him a bottle of 
wine, which, having arrived at the top of the mountain, 
he proceeded to open; but, whether it was the cold air or 
the excitement, or whatever it was, it so happened that, 
as he pulled out the cork, the bottle fell away from his 
hand, with the necessary result that the wine was spilled. 
The bishop, it is said, stood very sadly by, and then he 
said, “Will one of the lay brethren say something?” 

I fancy that now there is little room for any one but a 
layman to say something. 

However, I have to remember that your kind greeting 
to-night is not to me personally, but to me as the rep- 
resentative of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion in England. I am the bearer to you of their greet- 
ings. We have to thank you, in the first place—well, 
we have to thank you for so many things that I do not 
know where to begin. But the most recent thing that 
we have to thank you for is the loan of your president. 
To us that was a tremendous thing. We have in our 
country a certain Dr. Blake Odgers, of whom some of 
you may have heard, who is the treasurer of our Sunday 
School Association, and we always say that Dr. Odgers’ 
smile is worth $1,000 a year to us, because, when he 
smiles upon an audience, all the money comes rolling in. 
I fancy that President Eliot’s smile and his cheery optim- 
ism must be worth at least a quarter of a million to you. 
Certainly he is worth anything you like to us. 

I have also to thank you for the magnificent reception, 
the splendid hospitality, and the great spiritual awaken- 
ing you gave us in 1907. We never shall forget it as long 
as we live. It was an experience to be remembered for 
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the rest of our natural lives, and we have been trying 
ever since to make the people of England remember it. 
All up and down the country lectures are being delivered, 
filled with some knowledge, and, I dare say, with some 
ignorance, directed to the end of making this wonderful 
land of yours better known to our countrymen on the 
other side. So that we hope you will not have so many 
people come over to this country in the future as have 
been in the past, who come under the impression that 
Niagara is a suburb of New York, and that, if you want 
to take a day excursion, you can do the two and the 
Yellowstone Park as well. I have heard since I came over 
of a man who wished to be remembered to his brother in 
Texas, as if it were a village somewhere, and you need 
only run over two streets to find him. f 

May I say for myself that I have been undergoing an 
education recently? I am living out at Lexington. That 
is a splendid place for an Englishman to live in. I should 
like to borrow Lexington and plant it in Trafalgar 
Square for a little while, it would do away with so many 
misconceptions that Englishmen have about a little 
matter that happened at Lexington a few years ago. 
But the good people over in Lexington have not left 
me in any ignorance about the matter, and they have 
been giving me a sort of continuation-school knowledge 
of it. Moreover, you have only to go through the streets 
to learn a great number of things. I have come to the 
conclusion, for instance, that there was only one sur- 
vivor of the battle. At any rate, he is the only man 
whose name IJ can discover,—a certain “‘ Uncle”’ Jonathan 
Harrington appears not only to have survived the battle, 
but to have laid violent hands on everything that was 
left beside. Everywhere his name is to be met, on every 
available tree and every available house. He must have 
been a splendid man. I wish he had been my uncle. 
But the good people at Lexington also seem to have that 
sovereign sense of humor which must relieve anything 
of offence that an Englishman might happen to feel 
who was driven through those streets and saw the num- 
erous placards that adorned them announcing the de- 
feat of hisownarmies. For instance, there is one placard 
to this effect,—that in this house there dwelt So-and-so, 
who witnessed the Battle of Lexington. Glory is rather 
cheap sometimes. And I was driven about those streets 
by a former member of the Historical Society in search 
of a tablet that I wish I could have found, put up to 
adorn the house of a man who took his family and fled. 

Now I fancy that I am perhaps a good person to speak 
on behalf of England at this meeting. It so happens 
that my great-grandfather was one of those who in the 
year 1791 had their houses partly demolished and ran 
in danger of their lives for their love of the French Revo- 
lution and their discipleship of Joseph Priestley. More- 
over, in my own house at Tenterden in Kent there stood 
two portraits that were left as a permanent ornament 
of the building,—the one of Benjamin Franklin, the other 
of Joseph Priestley, which were placed there in com- 
memoration of a visit that they paid to one of my pred- 
ecessors in that place. That predecessor was a most 
interesting man. He began, about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, a ministry of seventy years, and he began 
that ministry one hundred and fifty years ago, remember, 
with a refusal to recite the customary confession of 
faith. ‘‘No, sirs,” he said, “‘I can give you my confession 
of faith, but I can give you no guarantee whatever that 
that which I confess to-day shall be my faith to-morrow.” 

I therefore stand to you in this attitude of holding 
out hands through my spiritual as well as my natural 
forefathers to this great republic, and to this great 
Unitarian movement; and I wish you to feel that those 
old days of Lexington and the rest of it had better be 
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forgotten, and that brothers do not remember their 
quarrels forever. Moreover, let me say, in justification 
of my own country, that it was the doing,of a very stupid 
government and a pig-headed king. 

I want to leave in your minds as my last word, this 
evening, the desire for a closer bond of union than even 
now exists between this country and mine. We are the 
same people, we are sprung from the same ancestors, we 
have the same language, we have the same literature. 
The men who have been speaking to us this week, from 
whom have they quoted their words of wisdom? From 
the men who spake from the other side of the water to 
all English-speaking men and women. To whom do 
we look from England as the finest writers of fiction in the 
world at the present day? To the men who come from 
your America. There is no brighter writer of fiction 
living to-day than is your Winston Churchill. We are 
the same people, we have the same language, we have the 
same ideals. Why should we go about the world wonder- 
ing when and how we are going to meet, and whether we 
shall have Dreadnoughts enough? Let us put aside all 
those things with the memory of Lexington, and strive 
in the future, as we have in the past, in spite of all things, 
to be the leaders of the world’s civilization and the people 
who shall bring God’s kingdom nearest upon earth. 


Col. Oums. We have had from our entertaining 
friend on the left, Brother Rihbany, some account of a 
certain type of Unitarian who was always open to con- 
viction, and with singular felicity the chairman of the 
committee has placed near him, in the order of speakers, 
a justice of a court of law,—Judge Leathers of the Superior 
Court of the County of Marion, sitting at Indianapolis, 
Ind.,—and I feel quite confident, Brother Rihbany, that, 
if you will only turn over this particular type of Unitarian 
to Brother Leathers, you will find him convicted in due 
order. Hon. James M. Leathers of Indianapolis, Ind. 


HON. JAMES M. LEATHERS. 


It is related of the explorer, John Smith, that he was 
furnished with money for his enterprises by a London 
missionary society that expected good dividends in the 
way of saved souls. Desiring some good statistics for 
their annual report, they pestered Smith with demands 
that he convert some Indians instanter. It is told that 
Smith despatched a party into a distant swamp and, 
catching a good, flat-headed specimen of savage, sent him 
in the first ship to England, telling the society they might 
convert one themselves. 

This interesting bit of our early history illustrates 
the crude beginnings of the missionary movement. It 
presents a sharp contrast with modern conditions, and 
enables one to appreciate the progress made. May I 
not indulge the flattering fancy that my appearance 
here to-night, as a sample of the first fruits of your Asso- 
ciation from the Hoosier missionary field, shows the 
great progress in this branch of religious work, and meas- 
ures its marvellous growth?- 

But this story is not entirely apropos. The great 
advantage I enjoy over my savage prototype I desire 
to point out clearly: otherwise you might not see it! 

The spiritual process known as conversion, made so 
mystifying by theologians, has, in my case, been accom- 
plished. If you find me lacking, I hope here in Boston 
to complete the process. I really feel all that fine, de- 
lightful exaltation of spirit, experienced by the fresh 
convert,—produced very largely, no doubt, by having 
the moral courage to declare honest conviction. In this 
favored State, where there is so much sweetness and 
light, you have little conception of the prejudice which 
still exists against the name Unitarian, even in the great 
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enlightened State of Indiana, where nearly every other 
man is an orator, a statesman, or an author. 

I can easily remember, as a youth, I looked askance at 
the Unitarian as being somewhat of a cross between a 
pagan and a Christian,—hardly bad enough to be a 
heathen and yet not good enough to be called a Christian. 
Even at a time when I considered myself an agnostic, I 
experienced a feeling of superiority over the Unitarian. 
I considered him a lost soul. 

It is indeed surprising how many intelligent people 
nowadays are Unitarians at heart, but are masquerading 
as Presbyterians, Baptists, or Methodists. Weof Indiana 
have endeavored to relieve Boston of its task of furnish- 
ing the world with good literature. We now hope to 
aid it in the production of good Unitarians. 

It is indeed a pleasure to see so many friends of that 
fine, courageous spirit,—that man of noble zeal in all 
good works,—a man whom we all love and delight to 
honor,—Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks. I have the honor to 
be a member of his church, which has been character- 
ized as a religious centre with a civic circumference. 
It is, as it were, so much wholesome leaven introduced 
into our civil life and municipal affairs. Our church 
has gained the reputation of being alive to all that makes 
for the city’s good. Our minister is in the forefront of 
every good work for the uplift of the people and the 
betterment of their condition. His appointment as 
a member of the recently created Playground Commis- 
sion has been the latest recognition. 

His zeal and energy and the manner in which he has 
come to the front as a leader in all humanitarian work, 
suggest the somewhat strenuous way in which an In- 
diana woman is said to have found a husband. The 
martriage was not a happy one. The husband soon 
filed a suit for a divorce in the court in which I have 
the honor to preside. When the case came up for trial, 
the husband told upon the witness stand a woful tale 
of marital misery. He was little, insignificant, hatchet- 
faced. His wife was more than twice his size. Seated 
near her lawyers, she instigated the rapid fire of ques- 
tions, designed to harass and annoy him. He seemed 
to quail before the large dark eyes that flashed forth 
her scorn and hate. Touched by his unhappy state, 
I looked him over with feelings of mingled curiosity 
and sympathy, and, with friendly voice, I inquired, 
‘‘Where did you meet this woman?’’ ‘‘Meet her,” he 
said, looking up with lack-lustre eye, ‘‘meet her? I 
never did meet her, judge; she overtook me.” In his 
zeal to build up our church and to enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness, our friend did not always wait to meet the 
good people of Indianapolis. He overtook them. 

What are the ideals of liberal Christianity? 
are its dominant aims, its animating spirit? 
what constitutes the genius of liberal faith ? 

Nothing so universally engages the attention of men 
as religion. Its final verdicts are reached only through 
experience. That it reveals God to man is, indeed, the 
total significance of life. Life weaves the threads of 
daily toil and trial and joy into a pattern on which is 
seen at last the name God. It follows, therefore, that 
every experience of a religious nature, which is faithfully 
recorded, cannot fail to have instructive power. Every 
genuine transcript from real life becomes, as it were, 
a human document. 

What I shall say to-night is largely outgrowth of 
individual experience,—a sincere expression of personal 
conviction. I was reared in an orthodox church. In 
youth I listened to its teachings. The spiritual joys 
and abundant inspiration of those who hold its faith 
deeply impressed me. Their beautiful character and 
manifest Christian virtues I still remember. But my 
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reason could not yield assent to orthodox creeds. If 
one should become a member of a church, whose teach- 
ings were opposed to his conviction and discredited by. 
his reason, such an act would involve intellectual dis- 
honesty, which could not be tolerated by a lover of 
truth and honesty of purpose. 

For many years I drifted aimlessly upon the sunless 
sea of agnosticism. I resolved at last to take a positive 
attitude. I determined to reach a decision and have 
the strength of character to reject as error what my 
own judgment should condemn, and accept as true only 
the dictates of my reason and my conscience. 

Doubtless every one can recall some fact or incident 
which caused a turning-point or crisis in his life,—when, 
as a result thereof, the mind and conscience awakened 
to the revelations of truth and duty; when doubt be- 
came conviction; and idle, futile thoughts and dreams 
were metamorphosed into resolute endeavor and posi- 
tive achievement. The turning-point may have been 
caused by the study of a great author, or by the acqui- 
sition of a new friend, that stirred the heart and brain 
and conscience, or the awakening may have been the 
fruitage of life and its experience. 

My growth into the liberal faith may be distinctly 
traced to the study of Ralph Waldo Emerson. I learned 
to love and revere Emerson, one of the loftiest, purest 
souls in history. He was a seer whose open eyes rested 
constantly upon the summits of truth: so many of 
his noble utterances are as blasts from the clarion of an 
angel. How can the lover of Emerson be orthodox? 

Liberal religion may be comprehensively character- 
ized as that broad and beneficent religion whose domi- 
nating spirit is love of one’s fellow-men and whose chief 
law is service in their behalf. Love is the broad basis 
of the liberal faith,—love of God and fellow-man. 

The liberal faith emphasizes and exalts the law of 
service. [his comprehensive term includes the per- 
formance of every duty which a man owes to society. 
Only by service may a man develop the latent powers 
of his nature. That the happiness of man and develop- 
ment of all his powers should be the fruit of conscien- 
tious service has a significance and meaning which is 
deep and divine. This law is the beneficent provision 
of nature. It is the intention of nature that men should 
live and work together, with a common purpose and to 
a common destiny. That men should help one another 
in the various relations of life is manifestly God’s pur- 
pose. By the operation of this divine law a man is 
exalted to the extent that he serves. 

The highest exemplification of this truth is in the 
life of Jesus. The central germ of his divine originality 
was his utter superiority to all the hollow ambitions, 
pomps, and prides of the world, and his unrivalled sym- 
pathy with the poor, the sinful, the outcast, the lost. 
He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
By the constant practice of his own aphorism,—‘ ‘Let 
him that would be first among you be your servant’’— 
he inverted the scale.of pagan virtue and instituted on 
earth a new order of greatness. 

The Unitarian view of Jesus fairly presents that of 
liberal religion. It rejects, as medieval and non-essen- 
tial, the notion of his miraculous birth. According to 
the liberal view, salvation can be achieved only through 
attainment, through growth and development; in short, 
through character. To merge the divine humanity of 
Jesus in the factitious theory of his Deity is to lose more 
than can be gained. Is not the valuable and vital part 
of the New Testament the moral truth which may be 
gleaned from the words and deeds of Jesus? Should not 
everything recorded of Jesus that is repugnant to reason 
be rejected? 
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It is difficult for us to discriminate fact from myth, 
truth from error, the meanings of the teacher from the 
interpretation of the reporter; but we know the purity 
of his life and the wisdom of his teaching. He is the 
loftiest soul in history. His life and teachings present 
for the inspiration and uplift of the human race the high- 
est standard and ideal of moral excellence and beauty. 

In obedience to the law of service, should not one hold 
a high ideal of good citizenship? Is not every man an 
actual, integral part of the government? The public 
welfare, therefore, should weigh heavily on every man’s 
heart and conscience. In times of war and danger to 
the republic, who has not been thrilled by the magnificent 
outbursts of patriotism shown by the American people? 
But, in times of peace with all the world, does not the 
American citizen owe to his government an equal measure 
of loyal, patriotic service? The danger of our republican 
institutions is the tendency, on the part of our so-called 
best citizens, to let the government go by default, and 
turn over to others, who are less competent and often 
corrupt, the control of its civil and political machinery. 

For instance, the duty of jury service, a homely but 
important civil duty, is constantly avoided by our best 
citizens. Without good juries, how can substantial 
justice be administered? When a man’s life or property 
or honor is at stake, our political ideal is that he is entitled 
to have his cause submitted to a jury of his peers. 

Observing the grade and character of men who are at 
times accepted for jury service, I have been tempted to 
conclude that in this instance nature’s great law is 
reversed by the survival of the unfittest., 

I once defended a man charged with burglary. I was 
surprised to learn he had just completed a term of jury 
service in the criminal court and had helped—justly, 
no doubt—to send some of my clients to prison. I was 
convinced of the omniscience of the myriad-souled bard, 
as I recalled the line, “Among the sworn twelve may 
be a thief greater than he they try.” 

The political ideals of our fathers are indeed noble 
and inspiring. Doubtless there never will be a perfect 
realization of them. We may hope to attain those lofty 
ideals of government only to the extent that we achieve 
and manifest in our civil life and political institutions 
the real spirit and genius of democracy. 

It is the common belief and ideal of those who hold 
to the liberal faith that this universe is an expression of 
infinite love and wisdom. Necessarily, therefore, follows 
the instant rejection of all the hateful medieval dogmas 
of the Church. May I then believe that the Maker of 
the universe will take account of man,—so utterly small 
and insignificant? When one walks alone at night 
along some lonely way and gazes into the starry vault of 
heaven, and some sense of the overwhelming immensity 
of the universe steals upon his consciousness, what a 
painful realization comes upon his heart of his utter 
insignificance! Happy indeed is he who at such time 
does not fear he may be overlooked by the Infinite. 
At such time it is well to recall the words of Tennyson, 
which in poetic, figurative form express divine truth: 


“Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


I cannot believe that the soul of man is only the toy 
of the Infinite. I cannot think his life as futile and 
without purpose as the tiny gossamers, blown about upon 
the changing breezes! Instinctively one shrinks from 
the thought that his soul may be only an infinitesimal 
spark, glowing for an instant against the dark back- 
ground of eternity, and then seen no more forever! 

When I struggle in my weak, puny way to grasp some 
faint idea of the mystery of the universe, and strive to 
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attain some clear conception of God, I am convinced that 
the human soul is an indestructible spiritual entity,—an 
essential part of the infinite soul which underlies, per- 
meates, and controls all nature,—the whole universe,— 
with its perfect and immutable laws. 

Thus have I sought to present what seems to me the 
dominant purposes and ideals of the liberal faith. ‘Thus 
have I sought to express what Unitarianism means and 
is to me. 

I have perfect faith in the beneficence of nature. I 
have an unfaltering trust that He who providently caters 
for the sparrow will consider my interest and my welfare. 
Scorning all thought of dread or fear, I aspire to a con- 
viction of the absolute goodness of my Creator! If true 
to this vision, may I not grasp the meaning and glory 
of life? Shall I not then fulfil my destiny? If faithful 
to these high ideals, shall I not be master of my fate, 
captain of my soul, and, with perfect confidence, ‘‘Greet 
the Unseen with a cheer?”’ 


Col. Orin. The term of the position upon which I 
entered so short a time ago with so much satisfaction, 
with so much pride, is drawing to its inevitable con- 
clusion. It would not last. It reminds me ofa story 
of a clergyman giving out the usual notices, who an- 


- nounced: “There will be a lecture in the vestry on Thurs- 


day evening of next week by Rev. Andrew Jackson Norton. 
We will now sing the last hymn, beginning ‘That awful 
day will surely come.’’”’ And the awful moment for me 
has arrived and I can assure you that it will relieve 
my anguish very much to hear you all join in singing 
‘‘ America.” 


The singing of the closing hymn was followed by the 
benediction, pronounced by Rev. Dr. Eliot. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


What Do the Words Mean? 


It must be conceded, as we say in Rhode Island, that 
the speeches and reports of Anniversary Week do a 
good deal toward clearing up the somewhat cloudy at- 
mosphere of Massachusetts speculation. Or it would 
be more accurate to say that they would do a good deal 
if any one of the reporters in the daily newspapers cared 


two cents for what he wrote about, or if people read’ 


carefully such discourses as the admirable sermon by 
Mr. Jaynes which the Register printed a few days after 
it was delivered. 

What I mean is that thoughtful people ask even 
eagerly whether ‘‘the church’’ is doing its duty. Such 
studies as those of Mr. Jaynes, as those of Mr. Cummings 
and Dr. Emrich, on Thursday at the ‘‘Convention,”’ 
and the papers of all the American Unitarian Association 
meetings and the Free Religious Association, with Mr. 
Ames’s sermon at the Berry Street Conference, involve 
an accurate understanding and statement of what you 
mean by the word “church.’”’ Do you mean a compact 
body of men, uniformed alike in dress and in statement 
of creed, as the Roman Catholic means? Do you mean 
—as an old-fashioned New Englander means—those 
persons who partake of bread and wine at the Lord’s 
Supper? Or do you mean, with the Broad Church, that 
all men, women, and children do really want to draw 
nearer to;God, eventhough it be a cross that raiseth 
them, and that these people are the church? I remember 
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that between some such different definitions of the great 
word “church”? I attempted to grope in an ‘Election 
Sermon’’ which I preached forty years ago. Nobody 
cared much for the distinctions then. No one except 
this writer remembers them now, and even he will 
find it difficult to recall his own definitions after he has 
sent these lines to the printer. 

Mr. Jaynes has drawn the necessary distinctions with 
great accuracy. Unless we mean to hold to such accuracy, 
it is idle to discuss the question. I remember that, when 
I was a very, very little boy, I was much interested, as 
I read of the tomb of Gethsemene, that the Pharisees 
went their way, ‘‘sealing the stone and setting a watch.” 
I was interested as a child to know that men wore watches 
in those days and that they could set them as they 
chose. Indeed, the fact that my father wore a large 
seal with his watch added to the distinction to my mind, 
as I almost saw the old Jewish hypocrites seal the stone 
with sealing wax and set their repeaters to the moment 
after they had fulfilled this office. It has proved that 
I was mistaken as to the meaning of the word 
“watch” in that narrative. 

It is in exactly the same way that many friends of 
mine, including all writers for the secular press, mistake 
the meaning of the great word ‘“‘church.” Jesus Christ 
once said that his Church would stand on a certain state- 
ment of Peter, the son of Zebedee. When people suppose 
that he meant by the word ‘“‘church,” certain disciplined 
battalions who physically wear visible distinctive uni- 
forms, as to their shirt collars and other clothes,—when 
they speak of the church as if that word were spelt with 
an a, I am reminded of my boy mistake about the setting 
of watches. The greater part of the addresses on Anniver- 
sary Week contributed to opening the eyes of those who 
make such a blunder. 

Jam rather fond of saying that, while one man says that 
his letter goes as fast as the post will carry it, another 
man is saying that such a body sticks still as a post. 
According as you mean, the word “‘post”’ varies exactly 
as much as the extreme East varies from the extreme 
West. The difference between the two meanings of the 
word ‘‘church” or the difference between charch and 
church are of exactly the same kind. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Spiritual Life, 


The truly virtuous do not easily credit evil that is 
told them of their neighbors; for, if others may do amiss, 
then may these also speak amiss. Man is frail, and 
prone to evil, and therefore may soon fail in words.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

ed 


O Liberty, Liberty, what matchless blessings thou 
conferest on those who win thy companionship! How 
can ‘any one bear to live without thee? How can any 
one be so selfish, having himself once known thy glorious 
privileges, as not to burn with a generous ardor to make 
them known to all men?—Wulliam R. Alger. 


Fd 


It is not for us to despair of growing, not merely pure, 
but good; not merely good, but holy. God has made 
us for that very thing; and, what God intends, that 
assuredly will at last be done. He is not wearied of us: 
it is we who are weary of our vain and vacillating selves. 
He is always forgiving. He stands by every hour, 
watching all our poor struggles, with pity and love. 
Frances Power Cobbe. 
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Eacu IN His OWN TONGUE, AND OTHER 
Poems. By William Herbert Carruth. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—It has been 
very interesting to read that the poem by 
which Prof. Carruth is best known—that 
which gives its name to the volume just 
issued—was offered to every leading maga- 
zine in the United States before it finally 
reached acceptance with the New England 
Magazine. We like to think that the Chris- 
tian Register helped to contribute to its 
wide-spread popularity; for we certainly 
copied it as soon as it came to notice, and 
then, waiting a respectable time, copied it 
again and yet again. But there has been no 
need of reprinting it now for these many 
years. We have come across it in strange 
places and under numerous strange trans- 
formations. In The Coming Day, the Eng- 
lish publication, we found it once with three 
astonishing verses added to it, which were 
far from making ‘‘one music as_ before.” 
Again we have seen it twisted to express 
doctrines far from the thought of Prof. 
Carruth, who is, as probably nearly all 
readers of the Christian Register know, a 
leading Unitarian in the church at Lawrence, 
Kan., and one of the foremost speakers 
in this Anniversary Week. Although the 
poem of which we have spoken takes prec- 
edence, it is by no means the only one in this 
modest volume which deserves wide recog- 
nition. Many show stern recognition of 
truths easily ignored in the parrot-like 
repetition of great sayings. The burden 
laid on the Master’s soul when Thomas the 
Doubter questioned concerning the men 
who 


“Fall by the wayside, in thorns and on stony 
ground, 
Are they like the seed grain scattered by a 
careless hand around ?” 


the plaint of the fruitless fig-tree; the justly 
stated case of the elder brother, who had 
longed for some of the experiences the 
young prodigal had grasped; whither Jesus 
bade the Magdalen to go,—all these are 
problems which the thinker has put to the 
service of the poet, and in this he has done 
well. But lighter themes are here also,— 
love poems, friendship poems, a merry song 
for the university, in which he is a leader, 
with an incidental tribute to the bluer skies 
and truer hearts of Kansas, and finally 
translations into German, very well managed, 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘Drink to Me only with 
thine Eyes,’ and Moore’s ‘‘Oft in the Stilly 
Night,’’ which lend themselves remarkably 
well to the spirit of German poetry. ‘This 
little volume is commended to lovers of poetry 
not too rarefied to serve as human nature’s 
daily food. 


Firty YEARS OF DARWINISM. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2 net —Everybody 
who after fifty years studies the Origin of 
Species, whether with desire to find that 
Darwin was right or that Darwin was wrong 
in his conclusions, should keep in mind what 
Darwin himself wrote to Dr. Leidy concern- 
ing his own liability to error. He said: ‘I 
feel convinced that, though as long as I have 
strength I shall go on working on this sub- 
ject, the sole way of getting my views par- 
tially accepted will be by sound workers 
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showing that they partially accept them. 
I say ‘partially,’ for I have never for a mo- 
ment doubted that, though I cannot see my 
errors, much in my book will be proved 
erroneous.”? This volume contains the ad- 
dresses that were delivered before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Baltimore, Md., in honor of 
Charles Darwin. ‘The introduction to the 
series of addresses very properly brings 
before the reader the early contentions, the 
many objections that were made to the 
theory of natural selection, and the success- 
ful attempts which have during the last fifty 
years been made to add, to modify, or re- 
verse some of the judgments which Darwin 
recorded. Notable among the new inter- 
pretations are those of Weismann and Mendel. 
Darwin and Spencer followed Lamarck in the 
belief that acquired characteristics are—in- 
herited. This theory vitiated all their 
theories of moral and social progress, as it 
also committed them to untenable theories 
of physical evolution. Weismann, in his 
turn, sometimes failed in his interpretations 
of observed fact; but his main thesis has been 
established, not, however, to confute the 
doctrine of natural selection, but to put it on 
a firmer basis. The theory of mutation in 
heredity has also thrown light upon the 
processes of heredity and explains some 
things that were the occasion of doubtful dis- 
putations. The limits of this notice will not 
permit even the briefest summary of the con- 
tents of these eleven addresses delivered by 
men who are specialists each on the subject 
assigned to him. In the concluding essay 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall says with the voice of an 
expert, what many lay readers are prepared 
to believe, that psychology is by no means 
so established as a science that the multi- 
tudinous applications of psychology are the 
fruit of accurate knowledge to be accepted in 
the proceedings of law courts or to justify 
ministerial psychoses. He thinks, however, 
that the situation ‘‘cries out for a new Dar- 
win of the mind,” for whose coming every- 
thing in the psychological world is now pre- 
paring. 


THE StTory oF NEW NETHERLAND. By 
William Elliot Griffis. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.25 net.—Dr. Griffis’ in- 
terest in Brave Little Holland has been 
made evident in some four books which 
lead naturally to this study of the settlers 
of the Middle States and of their struggles, 
first against a selfish corporation and then 
against English dukes and kings. Dr. 
Griffis explains how they resisted all English 
attempts to fasten a state church on them, 
and how it happened that their descendants 
were loyal to the Continental cause. All 
phases of Dutch life in America, indeed, are 
here pictured out of a knowledge that is 
based on long acquaintance with the Dutch 
themselves and a faithful study of their 
records. As dominie of the Dutch church in 
Schenectady, N.Y., Dr. Griffis was custodian 
of a rich collection of colonial and Revolu- 
tionary documents. It is astonishing, con- 
sidering the immense mass of literature that 
has clustered about the Plymouth colonists 
and the history of their descendants, that 
so comparatively little has been popularly 
known of the picturesque narrative of the 
Netherlanders in this country. The story of 
the great immigrations for conscience’ sake, 
in 1840 and later, is here, for the first time, 
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told*from the original Dutch documents. 
Village customs and local traditions receive 
due attention, and advantage has been taken 
of the frequent opportunity to vary the nar- 
rative by picturesque incidents. An ap- 
preciative paragraph is given to Harm Jan 
Huidekoper and his influence in Meadville, 
Pa. Dr. Griffis tells the story that, when the 
more liberal phases of theology began to 
stir men’s minds and it was asked what the 
Unitarian form of faith was, it passed into a 
proverb, ‘‘Nobody knows but Huidekoper, 
and he won’t tell.” 


THE PoWER oF A LIE. By Johan Bojer. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Jessie 
Muir. With an Introduction by Hall Caine. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25.— 
No book that the present reviewer has ever 
read pierces so subtly the depths of motive 
and untwines so deftly the strands of good 
and evil in a human character as does this 
which traces the influence of a lie on the 
man who told it, on the man who suffered 
by it, and on all whom it affected either for 
apparent good or apparent evil. Instine- 
tively one wishes to enter a passionate pro- 
test against this reversal of human judg- . 
ment, as it seems to be expressed by the 
author. If a man is sinned against, does his 
very innocence become a factor in his own 
destruction? Can it be that a purely selfish 
lie, which includes disregard of another’s 
most sacred rights, never confessed nor 
atoned for, can in the end work for unselfish- 
ness in the man who uttered it? No, that 
cannot be true; but, before one says easily 
and lightly that innocence is its own support 
and salvation, he should read this book, 
crowned by the Academy of France and 
commended for both its morality and for a 
power of the kind which, as Mr. Caine says, 
appeal at the present moment most strongly 
to the French mind. Mr, Caine himself 
holds the doctrine that the highest duty of 
the novelist is to show how victory may be 
worse than defeat and success more to be 
feared than failure. According to the 
French Academy this doctrine may be old- 
fashioned, but men are not yet ready to resign 
it. 


THE Eartu’s Bounty. By Kate V. 
Saint Maur. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75 net.—This is not an en- 
cyclopedia of agriculture, horticulture, 
stock raising, and the other many arts and 
sciences which go into the work of those who 
bring forth the bounty of the earth. But 
it is a narrative of the adventures of a family 
who were tired of the failures made in the 
city, and who longed for the freedom and 
peace of country life. They began with 
twelve acres and an old-fashioned homestead 
which was leased for three years at a rent 
of $180. Then, beginning with hens and 
ducks, after them a cow and a horse, they 
passed on to the raising of sheep, goats, horses, 
cattle, flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Thus 
in work which was play and play which was 
profitable, with much drudgery and toil, 
they passed from failure and comparative 
poverty to success, comfort, and abun- 
dance of every kind. ‘The narrative is inter- 
esting, and the advice given is the result of 
experience, while the many illustrations are 
alluring and make the story more credible 
and the experience desirable. 


} 
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HELLADIAN VisTAsS. By Don Daniel 
Quinn, Ph.D. Yellow Springs, Ohio.—This 
book bears the imprimatur of Henry Moeller, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. Dr. Quinn has 
been widely known for his researches in 
Grecian archeology. For several years he 
was the head professor in Greek at the 
Catholic University in Washington, but he 
has spent many yearsin Athens. At present 
he is serving as pastor of St. Paul’s, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and combining with this the 
duties of a professor at Antioch College. 
The short articles which make up this book 
have already appeared in magazine form, in 
Harper’s and in various Catholic publications. 
They cover topics connected with Dr. 
Quinn’s life work, giving with rather full 
detail much information on subjects less 
familiar than Greek art and literature. 
Among the especially interesting chapters 
are those on “The Mystic Rite of Eleusis,”’ 
“The Monastery of the Great Cave,” and 
“The Flower of the East,” a description of 
Zanta. 


THe HANDMADE GENTLEMAN, By Irving 
Bacheller. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Mr, Bacheller’s crisp, short sentences 
tap out this story of modern development 
something as the electric keys, on which his 
young hero played, tap out messages that 
spell co-operation and progress, This is a 
congenial theme with him,—the develop- 
nent of a bashful, inexperienced country 
lad into manhood,—and he makes it realistic 
by the inclusion of actual facts, such as 
Vanderbilt’s consolidation of the railroads 
and Carnegie’s work in Pittsburg and Pull- 
man’s establishment of the railway system 
that bears his name. As boy, youth, and 
man Cricket Heron makes his way by pluck, 
honesty, and straightforward methods, Tell- 
ing the story in the first person, Mr. Bachel- 
ler has let his readers interpret his hero for 
themselves, with neither the boasting nor 
the circumlocution sometimes felt necessary 
in such a case. The rural types and country 
humor in which he delights are here as in his 
earlier books, 


STICKEEN, THE STory oF A Doc. By 
John Muir. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 60 cents net.--When Enos A. Mills, 
first began to write the history of a thousand- 
year-old pine, he prefaced it by a tribute to 
“that great nature lover, John Muir,’’ who 
first showed him how and when to learn the 
language of trees. Many another has felt 
his imagination stimulated and his rever- 
ence deepened by Muir, who yet writes as 
simply of his experiences as if they were only 
what another man might also know and 
feel. Stickeen is no copy of any other dog 
that has ever appeared in poetry or in fiction. 
He is as individual in one’s mind as he was 
independent in his character, and we see the 
thrilling adventure, in which he participated 
with Mr. Muir, from the dog point of view 
as from the man’s. It is good that the writer 
has put on record a dog story that illustrates 
as completely as this the possibilities of com- 
tadeship between such friends. 


HoopmMan Grey. By David Raeburn, 
New York: Cassell Company. $1.50.— 
Cornish legends and superstitions have a 
strange, grim fascination, fit basis for mysti- 
cism. In the legend of the thirty pieces 
of silver, dropped in an ancient mine, brought 
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to light to work with weird influence on all 
within whose reach they came, Mr. Raeburn 
has the material for a new version of the 
eternal conflict between Jesus the Christ 
and Judas. Before the story ends he shows 
this influence in the modern drawing-room, 
among the money makers, in the great 
hospital, and elsewhere in the wider world. 
Hoodman Grey himself is a man of flame 
and essence. ‘‘His soul stood on tiptoe and 
reached so far above the body that I cannot 
imagine it was any great distance from God,” 
said one man of him, after his life had gone 
out in the final attempt to save others. 


STAR-GLOW AND Sonc. By Charles Bux- 
ton Going. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20 net.—All the leading magazines have 
published Mr. Going’s poems, and it is quite 
time that they should be brought together 
in book form for comparison and better 
acquaintance. Here are thoughts that put 
one back to Domremy, when to the insist- 
ing voices the heart of the Maid cried out for 
maidenly peace, or to Columbus, before 
whom stretched a goal larger than his largest 
plan, Master Dreamer though he was. Here 
are fine sea poems, eager for the buffeting 
of the long waves or sensible of the mighty 
silences. Poems of daily life, too, are here — 
poems of love and of laughter, of life and 
death. Several we hope to print later in 
the Register columns, for they are good, 
true poems, written out of the common 
emotions and universal experiences. 


DraGon’s BLoop. By Henry Milner Ride- 
out. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.20 net.—The conflict of Orient and Occi- 
dent, the impact of two civilizations, the 
blank wall of incomprehensibility that may 
tise between the European and the Asiatic,— 
what stories of human suffering and tragedy 
these may imply! Fortunate it is that 
even these may be illumined by the glow of 
romance and the passion of heroism. The 
drama that plays itself out in a forlorn and 
insignificant port of China brings to the 
front men of different calibre and tastes, 
and shows them in the perils of inactivity 
and in the stress of danger. The love-story 
is subordinated somewhat to the play of 
wide events and the stir of action, The 
author wastes no words, but writes in the 
compact modern style which keeps attention 
alert. 


THE Bop’s CavE Boys. By Charles Pierce 
Burton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—This sequel to the Boys of Bob’s 
Hull is even better than the first book, and 
the good times of the Band told by the Sec- 
retary will interest every wide-awake, healthy 
youngster who comes across it. The cave, 
which was an important feature in the other 
book, is here put to more uses and offers a 
centre for various exciting events, described 
in straightforward animated fashion. ‘The 
country around Graylock offers exactly the 
right setting for boys of the New England 
country type. This book is of course 


complete in itself, but it is safe to say that | 


the possession of one volume implies sooner 
or later the possession of the other. 


My CrRANForD. By Arthur Gilman, Mr. 
Gilman describes a phase of the quiet life, 
widening, but not interrupting, its even 
flow by a chapter written from the Hotel 
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Diew during a peaceful convalescence and 
another, which completes the gentle healing, 
from Atlantic City. It is good for the spirit 
of man to turn aside from eager quests and 
anxious striving. to read of the calm that 
settles on a New England village of the finer 
type and offers its balm with unobtrusive 
courtesy. ‘The personal charm of the book 
gives it a kinship to earlier writers of whom 
Mr. Gilman himself is fond. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Studies in Mystical Religion By Rufus M. Jones, M.A., 
D.Litt. $3.50 net. 

The Romance ofa Plain Man. By Ellen Glasgow, $1.50. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
The Wars of Religion in France. By James Westfall 
Thompson. Ph.D. $4.50 net. : 
Scripture and Song in Worship. Arranged by Francis 

Wayland Shepardson and Lester Bartlett Jones. 59 
cts, postpaid. 
From Houghton, Miftin Company, Boston. 
Charles W. Eliot. By Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann. §1 net. 
From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
The Joy o’ Life, and other Poems. By Theodosia Gar- 
rison, $x net. 
From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
Product and Climax. By Simon Nelson Patten. 50 
cts, net. 
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The Rome, 
My Creed. 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare, 


I would be friend of all—the foe—the friendless: 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love, and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Walter, in New York Observer. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Meente went to Switzerland. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The noon recess seemed very slow in com- 
ing that morning. It seemed to be slow 
in coming to Margaret Lane, who did not 
know. her lessons, and who was not enjoy- 
ing her class in consequence. It seemed 
slow in coming to Lottie Spencer, because 
Meenie’s dancing eyes declared that she had 
something important to tell. To Meenie 
herself it seemed slowest of all because she 
wanted so badly to hear what Lottie would 
say. 

But time cannot stand still, and recess did 
come. The three girls ran together. 

“T hate geography,” cried Margaret. “I 
wish I needn’t take it.” 

‘‘Meenie, what is it?’? demanded Lottie. 


“You never, never will believe,’ said 
Meenie. ‘At least, not till I’m _ really 
gone. Then you will, because you’ll have 


kore 

“Yell us,” cried Margaret and Lottie, in 
a breath. 

“Ym going to Switzerland for six whole 
weeks.” 

“Oh, no!’ cried Margaret, a little jealously. 

“How de-light-ful!’’? exclaimed Lottie, 
joyously. 

“T am!” Meenie drew the girls down upon 
the steps one on each side of her. ‘‘Father’s 
sister, Aunt Meenie (I was named after her), 
lives in Switzerland now, with two ladies. 
They study art and go to Paris sometimes, 
and Aunt Meenie takes care of them. She 
will be alone in the Swiss home for six weeks 
because they are going away to Scotland. 
And she asked father to send me to her. 
It will only be my fare, and father thinks 
he can manage that.” 

She paused, out of breath. 

“You couldn’t travel all that way alone?” 
said Margaret. ‘You see, you’d have to 
cross the Atlantic, and get to France, and 
then go through Italy to Germany to get to 
Switzerland.” 

She looked angry as the two girls shook 
with laughter. 

“Don’t worry about taking geography, 
Meg,” said Lottie. ‘‘You really don’t, you 
know.”’ 

“T couldn’t go alone, of course,” explained 
Meenie. ‘A lady Aunt Meenie knows sails 
next week, and I am to go with her.” 

“Oh! Oh!” 

\They held their breath after those ‘“‘Oh’s.” 
It seemed so wonderful. 

“JT wish Cousin Kitty lived in Boston,” 

said Meenie, as they walked back to the 


school. ‘I do”so love talking things over 
with her. But I don’t know, she’d long 
so to go!” 
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“Still, she’d hardly like to leave her 
mother alone; it’s not as if she hada father,” 
remarked Lottie. 

“That’s true,’ said Meenie. “I can’t 
really picture her and Aunt Mary apart.” 

That was Meenie’s last day at school. 
She was excused on account of her prep- 
arations. Dressmakers had to be visited, 
a sewing girl was engaged for a week. It 
was delightful to have so many pretty things 
and a new tailored suit for travelling, besides 
a hat, a silk umbrella, and a Rajah coat, 
with dark blue velvet collar and cuffs. 

But only two days before the ship was to 
sail, there came a telegram from Aunt Mary. 
Meenie’s mother uttered a cry and let the 
yellow paper fall to the ground. Meenie 
picked it up, and she, too, cried out. 

“Kitty run over by trolley car, doctors 
give no hope. Come at once. Mary” 

“Oh, how can I go?” cried Meenie. 
she did not say, “I can’t go.” 

Kitty lived only an hour’s ride away. 
That evening her mother returned to Meenie, 
and the girl said eagerly :— 

“Oh, poor, poor Kitty. How is she? 
Can’t I see her to-morrow ?”’ 

“Wait till I have talked matters over 
with your father,’ was her mother’s sad 
reply. ‘‘Poor Kitty wouldn’t know you, 
dear.” 

Meenie, Margaret, and Lottie sat on the 
verandah steps, sad and silent. Lottie, 
her friend, said what Meenie had thought: 

“Tt’s quite spoiling your trip, Meenie.” 

And Meenie, very sorry for her cousin, 
was sorry for herself, too! 

““Meenie!”’ 

At the sound of her father’s grave voice 
the others bade her a hurried good-night. 
Meenie went into the library. 

“My child,’ said her father, ““we have 
good news for you, and bad. Kitty will 
live.” 

“Oh,”’ cried Meenie, joyfully. 

“But the doctor fears that she will be hope- 
lessly crippled, not merely lame, but always 
compelled to lie on her back.”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ said Meenie, in a lower voice. 

“The doctor recommended a_ great 
specialist. His fee for consultation has 
taken every cent I can spare. He says there 
is one chance for Kitty, only one.” 

““Yes,”’ Meenie’s breath came quickly. 
Her thoughts travelled fast. No, she could 
not, she could not, give up her visit to 
Switzerland. 

“He suggests a course of treatment which 
will mean the bi-weekly visits of a specialist. 
The treatment will cost—your journey money, 
Meenie.”’ 

The silence that fell upon father, mother, 
and daughter was so intense that it seemed 
as if the little clock upon the mantel-piece 
suddenly shouted its ticks, The people 
outside moved heavily and talked loudly. 
Noise was everywhere but in the little 
circle of silence, that seemed to enclose 
Meenie as in a prison. 

It was one of the most important mo- 
ments in her life, that time, so brief, and 
yet so long, that she stood there, her head 
bowed, her hands clutching the back of a 
chair, She was, as far as she herself was 
concerned, making a decision, For she 
could not tell that her father did not mean 
her to go, that he had already promised the 
money. So, for her, it was as if she had the 
choice, because she thought she had, Oh, 


But 
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how hard it was, how hard! She had wanted 
this pleasure so much, so very much. It 
was such a great joy to be—to be spoiled by 
the thought of Kitty, Kitty, merry, happy, 
dancing Kitty, on a-bed of pain and sick- 
ness, never to rise again! 

Ah, Kitty! She herself, her pleasure, and 
her disappointment, sank out of sight. 
Kitty, why, Kitty must have everything 
done for her that could be done. 

Thoughts fly swiftly. The battle was not 
won in a single round; but, when her voice 
broke the silence, and the clock quieted 
down, Meenie said,— 

“Nothing must be thought of but Kitty.” 

She felt her father’s kiss upon her fore- 
head, her mother’s arms about her. And 
suddenly, she knew herself with them as she 
had never been~before, and she shuddered 
at the thought of that pit of selfishness into 
which she had so nearly fallen. 

In one way she went to Switzerland that 
summer; for when Kitty, very flat upon 
her back, but able to listen and look, was 
pronounced out of danger, and the great 
specialist had spoken hopefully of the effect 
of the treatment, Margaret and Lottie and 
Meenie read to her stories of Swiss travels, 
and showed her pictures of Swiss mountains 
and chalets, of glaciers and waterfalls, and 
then Meenie would say, ‘We are all going 
to Switzerland.” 

But she put her hand on Lottie’s lips, 
once, when her friend had praised her un- 
selfishness in staying at home to help amuse 
her cousin. Oh, how nearly she had said 
that night, ‘I can’t give it up!” 

There came a day, in the late Octobed 
when even Kitty could be carried to a large 
room, to see stereopticon views of Switzer- 
land. She knew all by then, and she laid 
her thin little hand in Meenie’s. And, as 
Meenie kissed the wasted fingers, she whis- 
pered,— 

“T’m so thankful to be going to Switzer- 
land like this, with you.” 


At Grandma’s. 


At Gramma’s, when I go to tea, 
They are so nice to little me! 


I sit up at the table high, 

An’ have some cake, an’ even pte/ 
They wit on me like other folks, 
An’ always laugh at all my jokes. 
My crusts she never makes me eat, 
An’ gives me truly tea, with sweet. 


I have a lovely time, you see, 
At Gramma’s, when I go to tea! 
—Elizabeth S. Tilley, in Little Folks. 


Little Dog and Big Dog. 


Once upon a time there were two dogs 
who were great friends. One of them was 
small and one was large, and they were 
called Little Dog and Big Dog all the days of 
their lives, and had no other names, 

Now one day, as the two dogs sat together 
in the sunshine. Big Dog said to Little 
Dog,— 

“Come, let us go to see our friend, the 
king.” 

Little Dog thought this was a splendid 
plan, and they started at once. 

Big Dog walked along the road with his 
tail curled over his back, and his head held 
high. ‘There is no need of haste,” he said, 
but Little Dog thought there must be, 
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“T shall get there first,’ he called, as he 
scampered ahead, but presently he came 
’ back as fast as he had gone. 

“Oh, Big Dog, Big Dog,” he said, ‘‘we 
cannot go to see the king.” 

“Why not?” asked Big Dog. 
gone away from home?” 

“T know nothing about that,” answered 
Little Dog, who was almost out of breath, 
“but a little farther on there is a great river, 
and we can never get across,” 

But Big Dog would not turn back, “I 
must see this great river,’’ he said, and he 
walked on as quietly as before. Little Dog 
followed him, and, when they came to the 
river, Big Dog jumped in, splish! splash! 
and began to swim, 

“Wait, wait,” cried Little Dog; but Big 
Dog only answered, ‘Don’t be afraid.’ 

So in jumped Little Dog, splish! splash! 
too, for he did not want to be left behind. 
He was terribly frightened, but he paddled 
himself along with his four feet just as he 
saw Big Dog doing; and, when he was safe 
across the river, which was not half so wide 
as he had thought, he barked at it as if he 
had never been afraid at all. 

“Bow-wow-wow-wow! You cannot keep 
us from the king,” he said, and he was off 
and away before Big Dog had shaken the 
water from his coat. But, in less time than 
it takes to tell it, Big Dog spied him running 
back with his tail hanging down and his ears 
drooping. 

“Oh, Big Dog, Big Dog!” he cried. ‘‘We 
cannot go to see the king; for in the wood 
yonder there is a bear, and she will eat us 
both for her supper. I heard her say so, 
myself,” ( 

Then Big Dog made haste to the wood, 
barking loudly :— 

“Bow-wow! Bow-wow! I am _ not 
afraid! I am not afraid!’ and, when the 
bear heard him, she ran to her home as fast 
as she could. 

“T can eat honey for my supper,” she said; 
and the two dogs saw no more of her. 

Now by this time Little Dog had run so 
fast and barked so much that he was tired. 
“T do not want to go to see the king,” he 
said; and he lay down in the road and put his 
head between his two front paws. 

But Big Dog said, “I smell a bone,’”’ and 
Little Dog jumped up in a hurry again, 
Sniff! Sniff! where could it be? The two 
dogs put their noses close to the ground and 
followed the scent till they came to the turn 
of the road; and there sat a charcoal burner 
eating his supper of bread and mutton chops 
by his fire. 

Little Dog wanted to run up and beg for 
something, but Big Dog would not go with 
him, ‘It is politer to wait,” he said; and 
he sat down on the other side of the road. 
Little Dog sat down beside him, and they 
waited and waited; but at last the man 
finished his chops and threw the bones to the 
dogs, which was just what Big Dog had hoped 
he would do, Oh, how good they tasted! 

“Where shall we sleep to-night?’ asked 
Little Dog, when he had eaten his share, 

“Oh, never fear,” answered Big Dog, ‘‘we 
will find a place’; and, when they had gone 
on their way, they very soon came to a house 
in the wood, The door was open, and Big 
Dog put his head inside to see if anybody 
was at home. Nobody lived there, however, 
but a barn swallow, so the dogs went in and 
lay down to rest on some hay in the corner, 
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“We must tbe \off early,” said Big Dog; 
but, when they woke up next morning, the 
door was fastened tight, for the wind had 
blown by in the night and slammed it into 
its place. When Big Dog saw this, he was in 
great distress. 

“Oh, Little Dog! Little Dog!’”’ he cried, 
“T fear we can never go to see the king, for 
the door is closed, and there is no one to 
open it.” 

“But we can go through the hole under the 
door,” answered Little Dog; and, when Big 
Dog looked, there, sure enough, at the 
bottom of the door, where a board had 
rotted away, was a hole just large enough for 
a little dog to creep through. Little Dog 
put his nose through and his head through, 
and then wriggle, wriggle, he was out and 
barking merrily. 

“Come on, Big Dog,’ he called; but Big 

Dog could not go. He could not even get 
his head through the hole. 
4‘ You must go on alone,’ he said to Little 
Dog, ‘‘and, when you have come to the 
king’s palace, and have told him about me, 
perhaps he will send me aid.” 

But Little Dog did not wait until he 
reached the king’s palace to ask for help. 
‘“Bow-wow-wow-wow! Listen to me,’’ he 
barked, as he ran down the road. ‘Big 
Dog, my friend, is shut up in the house in the 
wood, and cannot go to see the king. Bow- 
wow-wow-wow!”’ 

At first there were only birds to hear him, 
but presently he saw a woodcutter with an 
axe on his shoulder. ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow-wow! 
Listen to me,” barked Little Dog. “Big 
Dog, my friend, is shut up in the house in the 
wood, and cannot go to see the king. Bow- 
wow-wow-wow!” But the woodcutter did 
not understand a word he said. 

“Whew! whew!’ he whistled, which 
meant, ‘‘Come, little doggie, follow me’’; 
but Little Dog had no time to play. 

He hurried on as fast as he could, and by 
and by he met the woodcutter’s wife going to 
town with a basket of eggs on her arm. 
““Bow-wow-wow-wow! Listen to me. Big 
Dog, my friend, is shut up in the house in 
the wood, and cannot go to see the king,” 
barked Little Dog. But the woodcutter’s 
wife did not understand a word he said. 

“You noisy little dog,’’ she cried. ‘‘You 
have startled me so that it is a wonder that 
every egg in my basket is not broken,” and 
she shook her skirts to get rid of him. 

“Nobody will listen to me,”’ thought Little 
Dog, as he scampered on; but just then he 
spied a little boy with a bundle of sticks on 
his back, He was the woodcutter’s little 
boy; and, do you believe it, he understood 
every word that Little Dog said, and fol- 
lowed him to the house, 

When they drew near, they heard Big Dog 
calling for help:— 

“Bow-wow! Bow-wow! Come and let 
me out, Come and let me out.” 

‘“‘Bow-wow! we are coming,’’ answered 
Little Dog. 

“We are coming,” said the woodcutter’s 
little boy; and the very next minute Big 
Dog was free. 

The king’s palace was not far from the 
wood, and the two dogs were soon at their 
journey’s end, The king was so pleased to 
see them that he made a great feast for them, 
and invited the woodcutter’s little boy be- 
cause he was their friend. 

“®After the feast Big Dog and Little Dog 
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went home in the king’s own carriage; and, 
if they ever went travelling again, I do not 
know it.—Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten 
Review, 


How Flax saved the Baby. 


Flax was a brown dog that belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wales. He was no beauty, 
but one look into his honest eyes showed 
that he would be a good friend. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wales lived on a ranch in Colorado 
where the neighbors were few; and they kept 
this dog as a playfellow for their two children, 
and he could be trusted to take care of them, 
too 

At the timefof which I am going to tell 
you, Mr. and%Mrs. Wales were rebuilding 
their house. The porch had been taken 
away, and there was no way to get out of the 
front door, as it was three or four feet straight 
down to the ground. One day the lumber 
gave out, so the carpenters could not work. 
Mr. Wales had driven to town, ten miles 
away, and Mrs. Wales was left alone with 
the children. 

“Flax, you look after Helen if Clyde for- 
gets to watch her,” she said, as she opened 
the front door to let in the fresh spring air. 
Then she went out to look after her chickens. 

“T won’t forget,’”’ called Clyde. ‘‘There’s 
no way she could hurt herself in this room, 
anyway.” 

He began to draw wonderful things on his 
slate, and forgot everything else. Helen 
was playing with her blocks, and he went 
into the other room to make a picture of the 
barn. 

Mrs. Wales had just taken a mother with 
twenty little chickens from the nest into a 
nice clean coop, when she heard a noise in 
the house. She listened, but could not tell 
what it was. The next minute she heard 
the same sound, and realized that it was Flax 
growling. She hurried to the house; and, 
when she entered the front room, she saw 
Flax leaning half out of the door holding 
Baby Helen by the dress. She knew, then, 
that she had forgotten to hook the screen. 
The baby had pushed the door open, and 
would have fallen to the ground if it had not 
been for Flax. He was wise enough to 
know, if he barked, he would drop the baby, 
so he growled louder and louder until help 
came. 

“Mother,”’ said Clyde, whose face was 
pale from fright, ‘I forgot about sister, but 
I never will again. I’m going to remember 
as well as Flax does.” 

“And I will, too, for I forgot to hook the 
screen. We must always be kind and good 
to Flax, for he saved our baby.’’—Sarah N. 
McCreery, in Sunday School Times. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Anniversaries. 


Business Session of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The Association mét in Tremont Temple, 
at 10 AM., Wednesday, May 26, President 
Eliot in the chair. Devotional services were 
conducted by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. 

Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented the 
following nominations as the result of 302 
ballots cast by delegates under the new 
rule: president, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; 
vice-presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; Duncan 
U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Wallace 
Hackett, Portsmouth, N.H.; Miss Emma C. 


Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; secretary, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson; assistant secretary, 
George W. Fox; treasurer, Francis H. 


Lincoln. Directors for New England States 
(for three years): Percy A. Atherton, Boston, 
Mass.; Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.; 
George Hutchinson, West Newton, Mass.; 
Augustus P. Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 
Director for Middle and Southern States (for 
three years): Mrs. S. Margaret Loud, Mon- 
treal, Canada. Director for Western States 
and Pacific Coast (for three years): William 
P. Olds, Portland, Ore. Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1910: representing New England 
(for two years): Walter M. Hatch, Wollaston, 
Mass.; Abbott Peterson, Lancaster, Mass. ; 
representing the Pacific Coast: John H. 
Lathrop, Berkeley, Cal.; representing the 
Western States; Morton D. Hull, Chicago, 
Ill.; representing New England (for one 
year): Clarence B Humphreys, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Jerome E. Wright, Keene, N.H.; 
representing the Southern States: Mrs. 
Hephzibah W. Churchill, New Orleans, La.; 
representing the Middle States and Canada: 
Mrs. Minnie H. Bishoprick, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The chair appointed a committee to dis- 
tribute, collect, and count the ballots 

The following resolutions were recom- 
mended by the Business Committee and 
unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches is to meet at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 27-30; and 

Whereas the decision to meet in Chicago has been 
received with especial gratification by the churches of the 
Middle West, giving them the first opportunity to come 
closely under the inspiration of the National Conference; 
and 

Whereas it will be of immense value to the larger inter- 
ests of our denomination thus to recognize and enforce 
the national character of our cause; 

Resolved, That we, delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, heartily commend 
to the churches the coming sessions of the National Con- 
ference, and urge upon the churches the duty of making 
a special effort to send representatives and to provide for 
the attendance of ministers by paying all or a part of their 
expenses. 


Resolved, That the members of this Association give 
their approval to the plan outlined by its President in his 
annual address, to send, in conjunction with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, a representative com- 
mission of thinkers and teachers on a world-tour, to spread 
the knowledge and influence of Unitarian principles of 
religion and life, and identify our movement, so far as may 
be, with the ideals and aims of universal religion and uni- 
versal brotherhood. 


Resolved, That we approve and heartily commend the 
proposed establishment of a field ministry, whose work 

shall be to carry the Unitarian message into fields not 
ouched by the regular ministry of our churches. 


ilies Christiadh; Regist? 


Resolved, That we approve the recommendation of the 
President, that an associate membership of this Asso- 
ciation be formed, with the same rights and privileges as 
other members, except the right to vote. 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 


Prof. Carruth presented a report on the 
amendments to the by-laws offered at the 
last annual meeting. 

Article II. of the by-laws reads as follows: 


A subscription of fifty dollars shall constitute a person 
a member of this Association for life. 


To this article were offered six various 
amendments. They are practically alterna- 
tive amendments: they could not be com- 
bined. ‘The Business Committee, after con- 
sidering them all, has decided to recommend 

To amend Article II, by limiting the number of life 
members to one person only, made in any one year, by one 
church, provided that no church shall make more than 
one life member in any one year, 


which the committee reformulated as a 
proviso to the article above. The commit- 
tee has not considered the adoption of any 
of these amendments vital, but it hoped, 
by the recommendation of number 4, to sat- 
isfy others and at the same time to leave 
the organization of the Association not radi- 
cally changed. 

Mr. Prescott Keyes offered the following 
as a substitute amendment to Article I1.:— 

A committee of five, to be known as the Committee on 
Admission of Life Members, shall be elected at each annual 
meeting. A subscription of fifty dollars, accompanied by 
the written approval of the Committee on Admission of 
Life Members, shall constitute a person a member of this 
Association for life. 


Mr. Keyes argued that we should no longer 
be in a situation where any person, Uni- 
tarian or not, can become a member of the 
Association by paying fifty dollars. A life 
membership should be in some degree repre- 
sentative of our churches. If we were start- 
ing this Association over again, we should 
try to give each church one vote, and then 
increase votes according to members and 
contributions. That is the true democratic 
principle. Life membership gives stability 
and continuity to the Association which 
ought not to be turned into a delegate body. 
An amendment to the charter permitting it 
could never be obtained from the legislature 
without the united desire of the members. 
Under the suggested by-law the committee 
would fail to approve the addition of new 
life members from a society already over- 
represented, and the contributions of larger 
societies would make life members in the 
smaller churches. If the suggestion made by 
the committee were adopted, the creation of 
life members would be simply curtailed. 
The little parish that gives only fifty dollars 
could go on creating memberships, one a 
year, and Arlington Street Church could do 
no more. 

Mr. Geo. H. Ellis felt, as the Association 
voted last year to try a new scheme of nom- 
inations, it would be better to wait until 
it has had a fair trial before tinkering further 
with the by-laws. He therefore moved that 
a committee of seven be appointed by the 
chair to consider the question of amend- 
ments to the by-laws as relating to life 
membership, to report at the next annual 
meeting. This motion was carried, and 
the president later appointed as such com- 
mittee the following: Geo. H. Ellis, Roland 
W. Boyden, Prescott Keyes, Thomas ,R. 
Slicer, Francis C. Christie, Adelbert Moot, 
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Charles W. Ames. In announcing the ap- 
pointment of the committee, the president 
said :— 

This is a representative committee, and, as 
far as I know, all phases of opinion upon 
this matter are represented on it. 

The Business Committee further recom- 
mended as an amendment to Article IV. 
which now reads:— 

The Board of Directors may by a unanimous vote at a 
regular meeting, two-thirds of their number being present, 
elect Honorary Members of this Association, who shall 
have the same rights and privileges as other members. 
Such elections shall be by ballot, and nominations shall lie 
over at least one month. 


by adding after the words “‘who shall have 
the same rights and privilges as other mem- 
bers,” “‘except the right to vote.” The 
committee was more ready to recommend 
this for the reason that there have been 
practically no honorary members created 
and there are not likely to be, and that the 


adoption of the amendment will harm no 


one. 

Mr. Henry M. Williams objected that the 
right of franchise is the chief right of mem- 
bership. If there have been few honorary 
members ever created, it is not a question 
to affect the result of voting Such election 
is amply safeguarded, and, if an honorary 
member is to be made, give him a member- 
ship that is worth having. 

Being put to vote, the amendment was 


‘rejected. 


The Committee on Business recommended 
the following :— 

1. To amend Article V. by changing the number of vice- 
presidents from six to eight, and by inserting in the list of 
vice-presidents the clauses, ‘‘One from the Dominion of 
Canada” and “one from the Rocky Mountain States.” 


Adopted. 


The Business Committee recommended no 
action advisable on the proposed amend- 
ment to Article V. by striking out the words 
“‘of whom sixteen shall be laymen,” and also 
the words, ‘‘of whom three shall be women.” 

On the offered amendment to Article V., 
line 12, proposing a new plan of nomination, 
the committee reported no action advisable 
in view of the fact that the new system of 
nomination which is just being tried covers 
in some measure the same ground. 

Rev. Kenneth E. Evans of Chicopee dis- 
sented from the report of the committee 
and called up the suggested amendment for 
action, moving its adoption, Mr. Prescott 
Keyes, Rev. George H. Badger, and Prof. 
Carruth spoke on this motion, which was 
rejected by an almost unanimous vote. 

On the last amendment proposed to Arti- 
cle V., ‘““To amend Article V. line 6, by 
striking out the word ‘eighteen’ and substi- 
tuting therefor the word ‘nineteen,’”’ the 
committee recommended no action advisable. 

Rev. William Channing Brown offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote:— 


RESOLUTION: CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT. 


On February 20th of this year the Asso- 
ciation, having lost from its official roll one 
of its most eminent and honored members, 
it is therefore 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association de- 
sires to place on record its appreciation and gratitude for 
the high service rendered the cause of Liberal Christianity 
by its former director and president, Carroll Davidson 
Wright. 

As a presiding officer for our conventions and conferences 
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Col. Wright was always ready with apt illustration or 
good-humored comment, prompt in the despatch of busi- 
ness, equable in temper, firm in decision. He served the 
Unitarian communion with unstinted zeal, on the parish 
committees of the churches in Reading. and Washington, 
as chairman of the trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund, and as director and then president of the American 
Unitarian Association. He presided at our last two Na- 
tional Conferences. 

We who were made glad by his fellowship may well 
rejoice to remember the virtues that grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength, the posts of usefulness 
and honor met and filled with fidelity, the good causes 
sustained and guided with prompt and intelligent devo- 
tion, the years of successful industry in public life and of 
manly tenderness in domestic relations. 

May our deep sense of loss be turned into prayers of 
gratitude for the life lived so long and so nobly with us, 
the life of good comradeship, useful activity, broad hu- 
manity, and sincere and simple Christian faith. 


GREETINGS FROM NORWAY. 


The president then introduced as an old 
friend Rev. Herman Haugerud, formerly 
settled in churches in New England and 
Minnesota, but now the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Christiania, Norway. Mr. 
Haugerud spoke interestingly of Norway, 
where Unitarianism is growing on the native 
soil; for, wherever you find truth-seekers, you 
find Unitarianism. In its organized form, 
however, it is much indebted to America 
and to England. Mr. Haugerud speaks 
weekly to a congregation numbering from 
two to five hundred and more, largely com- 
posed of men. ‘This society has as yet no 
building, and Mr. Haugerud appealed for 
help to place in Norway a church of the 
living God for the worship of God and the 
service of man. 

Mr. St. John moved that the Association 
indorse the plea of Mr. Haugerud. Carried. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COURSE IN THEOLOGY. 


Prof. Carruth read the following resolu- 
tion :— 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
president to arrange for a University Extension Course in 
Theology, to be arranged and conducted by the Faculty 
of one of our Theological Schools, such course to consist 
of systematic instruction in theology by correspondence 
for the benefit of those who wish to become acquainted 
with the essentials of our faith, this committee to report 
one year from date. 


Mr. St. John moved the adoption of this 
resolution, in favor of which Mrs. Frederick 
T. Lord and Rev. F. M. Bennett also spoke. 
The president recalled the fact that our 
theological schools are independent organi- 
zations, and that the committee could merely 
suggest and persuade. ‘The motion was car- 
ried, and the following Committee on Cor- 
respondence Courses in Theology was ap- 
pointed: Charles E. St. John, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Joseph H. Crooker, Boston, Mass.; 
George L. Thompson, Charlestown, N.H.; 
Frederic M. Bennett, Lawrence, Kan.; Mrs. 
Frederick T. Lord, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE. 


President Eliot introduced Rev: Ernest C. 
Smith as the recently appointed secretary 
of the Western Conference. 

Rev. Ernest C. Smith expressed his pleas- 
ure at this renewal of old friendships. His 
time as secretary had been too short for him 
to speak in a representative manner. He 
told the story of the little church in Rock 
Rapids, Ia., one of the small churches 
that has the right spirit. The people have 
a service of worship conducted by a resi- 
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dent physician, a Sunday-school with a 
membership of thirty, and go on strongly 
with their work, though without a minister. 
They can raise only $300 a year, yet it isa 
strong church because it has the sense that 
its form of religion is worth while, and be- 
cause the people are willing to make sac- 
rifices for it. Mr. Smith believed in the 
organizing and strengthening of such little 
groups of people. He brought a specific 
word about the work in Indianapolis be- 
cause the financial support and the minis- 
ter which made the work possible came 
from here. That church has already be- 
come a civic centre, and the most vital thing 
in it is the minister’s class of young men 
and young women. Wherever you find 
that spirit, you find a strong church growing. 
The only thing that gives a man in an official 
position patise is when he finds that there is 
no vision, for there the people perish. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO. 


Rev. Paul R. Frothingham spoke to the 
resolution relating to the fact that the 
National Conference meets next autumn in 
the city of Chicago. ‘‘We believe,” said Mr. 
Frothingham, “that we are going to make 
this conference one of the greatest that 
we have ever had. But to do that we must 
have the support of our churches, especially 
here at the East, and of their generous and 
public-spirited members. The most im- 
portant and significant words in that reso- 
lution related to the fact that we want our 
churches to do what they are called upon 
to do by a by-law of the National Conference, 
—not only send their delegates, but pay 
their expenses. The great difficulty is that 
Chicago is further away from Boston than 
Atlantic City and Saratoga have been in 
the past,—though I am told that it 
takes a great deal longer to go from Boston 
to Chicago than it does to come from Chicago 
to Boston. They have in Associated Chari- 
ties work an institution which is called a 
‘B. I.,’—a Benevolent Individual. I rec- 
ommend that some of the B. I.’s in our 
Unitarian churches take that journey them- 
selves, and,— to have the best possible time, 
that they take their minister and the min- 
ister’s wife with them. 

‘‘We are going to have a great conference. 
I do not know whether we are going to get 
hold of the great city of Chicago, but I have 
been impressed, in preparing the programme, 
that the city of Chicago is going to get hold 
of us.” 


Rev. Minot O. Simons. I want to add the 
suggestion that distance is an attitude of 
mind. In New England it is likely to be a 
bad attitude of mind. And I wish you would 
say to yourselves constantly for the next 
three months: ‘Chicago is near by! Chicago 
is near by!” and then next fall you will 
anticipate a delightful journey, leaving here 
in a special train one afternoon, travelling 
comfortably, and arriving at Chicago the 
next afternoon. Let me urge upon you 
not only the joy of discovering how big 
your country is, but how big your Unitarian 
is. You will find a delegation of Western 
Unitarians at the National Conference whose 
enthusiasm and loyalty will be a delight 
and a surprise to you. A large attendance 
is pledged from the Western Conference. 
There will come Unitarians who have never 
been able to attend a National Conference 
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before, and it will make a great difference 
to them and to the churches that they repre- 
sent how large and vital is the encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm which they take away. 
There has never been a time when the indi- 
vidual Unitarian could count for so much. 
You New Englanders have no idea how 
much comfort and encouragement you can 
give to your Unitarian comrades in the West. 
You can make no investment so good as to 
send your minister to Chicago. 


Rev. CHARLES G. Amxs. All these voices 
out of the West stir up something of the 
Vesuvius in me. When I was fourteen 
years old and was learning to set type in a 
New Hampshire village, the copy before me 
one day read like this, ‘Even in New Eng- 
land there are wide regions of religious 
destitution; and what can be said of the 
vast and suffering West?’’ Those were 
convert days with this little Free Baptist 
boy, and his eyes filled with tears at the 
thought of the vast and suffering West, and 
he dreamed even through his tears of the 
time when he should go as an evangelist 
in the West. His ideas of the ministry, 
from reading some apostolic biographies, 
were full of the suggestions of that angel 
in the Apocalypse flying through the midst 
of heaven and having the everlasting gospel 
preached to men on the earth, and he coveted 
to be in any small way such an angel. And 
so it came to pass in the course of time 
that with his young wife he was sent asa 
missionary to the frontier—to Minnesota, 
where Minneapolis now is, and this was before 
there was a Minneapolis. It was in the 
fall of 1851. There was no railroad be- 
yond Chicago except forty-two miles to 
Elgin. The rest of the day and the night 
and another day was consumed in reaching 
the Mississippi, and then four days and four 
nights on a steamer ascending the Missis- 
sippi to St. Paul. That was frontiering. 
There I found “‘the vast and suffering West.” 
I kept on finding it more or less through a 
course of years. I represent before you one 
of the images of ministerial instability; for 
I have wandered around over twenty-five 
of these States, trying to speak in a small 
way. my message, and one of the things that 
hasimpressed me, while I have been listening 
this morning, is how much more useful those 
men were who stuck somewhere and did 
something worth while in any given com- 
munity. It was not given to me to do it: 
I never stayed more than twenty years in 
any place, sometimes only over night. But 
I preached wherever I could find sinners, 
and I found they were everywhere, not alone 
in the vast and suffering West; and, if there 
were a few of them in a log cabin or a school- 
house, there was my opportunity. Whether 
I was to get anything for it or not was an- 
other thing. If I had had the means, I 
should have been willing to pay people to 
come and hear how time was short and 
death was near and judgment certain. But 
now, having heard these voices out of the 
West tell of a larger and more beautiful 
use which can be made of religious teaching 
and religious opportunities than I then 
knew how to understand, and having my- 
self, as I trust, made some small progress 
away from the early traditions which were 
so full of zeal and yet so very unwise, my 
heart is moved deeply whenever I think 
of those scattered groups of people in West- 
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ern villages, Western towns, and still all 
along the frontier—if there is a frontier 
still—where there is hunger and thirst for 
something better than these to tell them 
and something better than they are generally 
hearing. If we have that something better, 
it is a great and divine privilege to bear that 
message to stich people. They are hungrier 
than the people are who have been preached 
smooth here in the East, a great deal hun- 
grier. The pulse of the West beats strongly, 
if unsteadily. The West is hospitable to 
thought and to advancing thought, hospi- 
table to everything that looks toward the 
good life, hospitable to truth, hospitable to 
every appeal; and, if it is easier to catch 
the people there than it is here, and easier 
also to lose them, it adds importance to the 
stable, permanent, and fixed institutions of 
religion which it is our business to plant 
and nourish as the years go on. Take, for 
instance, the example of such a man as 
William G. Eliot in St. Louis, whose motto 
was “To stick,””—who went there as a young 
man and-stayed until he was a patriarch, 
and whose little garden became a vast and ex- 
tensive plantation of production of spiritual 
fruit and blossoming out to the enrichment 
of the civilization of the Mississippi Valley. 
All those things tell what might be done by 
simple, patient continuance in doing things 
in a small way and persisting in following 
them up. I think the failures not only of 
Unitarian, but of other, missions in the West 
have been largely due to that element of 
instability,—to the not sticking, to begin- 
ning and not caring for anything after it 
has been planted. While this was incidental 
to an earlier stage, it is no longer incidental 
to it. The one point which I might venture 
to add is that the appropriation of funds 
which looks towards fixing permanently re- 
ligious institutions in these new portions 
of the country is the wise policy as look- 
ing toward the ultimate harvests of a rich 
and larger kind. 


Rev. William Channing Brown indorsed 
the idea of the Western secretary, that we 
should do what we can to care for the 
scattered but devoted little bands of men 
and women. 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley seconded the appeal 
for a large attendance at the National Con- 
ference in Chicago. 


GREETINGS FROM CANADA. 


President Eliot introduced Rev. W. A. 
Vrooman, a resident of Winnipeg, as one well 
acquainted with the conditions in North- 
western Canada. He spoke encouragingly 
in regard to the prospects of the work. Rev. 
Frank Pratt, who is pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Winnipeg, is doing fine work 
there. ‘There should be established in Win- 
nipeg a central body which would, with the 
idea of associate membership, come in touch 
with scattered liberal thinkers and bea centre 
of religious culture and progress for the 
great Western Canada. 
a membership of about fifty, a men’s club, 
with a membership of forty, a Women’s Al- 
liance of some thirty members, a congrega~- 
tion running from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty, and a small Sunday-school. 

Mr. Snyder reported the election of offi- 
cers according to the nominations made by 
the Nominating Committee, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


The church has now, 
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The Association met in Tremont Temple 
at 2.30 P.M., President Eliot in the chair. 
On motion of the treasurer it was: 


Voted, That the directors be authorized to appoint audi- 
tors of the treasurer’s account, 


The president announced that the after- 
noon would be given to a review of the 
activities of the Association in different 
parts of the country, to be presented in four 
brief addresses on “The Attitude of the 
Country toward Liberalism.” Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill, who has served for seventeen years 
in a strong New England parish, had this 
winter an opportunity to see something of 
the work in California. 

Mr. Gill’s report was interesting, and his 
conclusion was that, while Unitarianism 
in California is not strong enough numerically 
and financially for us to make much boast 
about it, it is strong enough to warrant us 
in saying that it has its own footing. It is 
going to live and do good work quite inde- 
pendent of any help that comes from places 
where Unitarianism is older and stronger. 

Rev. Frederick M. Bennett was introduced 
as the Unitarian representative at Lawrence, 
Kan., the seat of the State University, 
from whose labors has gone out a quiet, 
steadily enlarging influence throughout the 
community and the State. Mr. Bennett 
spoke of the West, as he knows it in four- 
teen States, as presenting a great challenge 
and a great opportunity. Centres have been 
placed there which must be maintained, 
and new centres must be established. 

President Eliot introduced the next 
speaker, John W. Rowlett, D.D., of Atlanta, 
Ga., as one who possesses that best combi- 
nation for a liberal minister, a Unitarian head 
anda Methodist heart. Heis the plucky and 
devoted leader of the little Unitarian church 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Rowlett spoke about the attitude of 
the South toward liberalism, He told some 
good stories which led up to the statement 
that there has been undeniably in the con- 
servative South a radical break in the tra- 
ditional views, both political and religious. 
The so-called liberal Orthodox ministers 
are beginning to deliver the message which 
we are better qualified to deliver because 
of our freedom. The attitude of the people 
is changed. Once a charitable association 
in Atlanta refused to accept a contribution 
from the Unitarian society. It was con- 
sidered tainted money. Now they will take 
all we will give them. Dr. Rowlett dwelt 
on the great ignorance about the Unitarian 
position and gave incidents to indicate a de- 
mand for liberal thought. He urged that 
we should take advantage of our opportunity 
in this section of the country, and closed, 
amid warm applause, by saying, ‘“‘I count it 
a great privilege to be able to deliver this 
message to Southern people. I loved you 
people before I came here, and I love you 
more now since I have seen you; but you 
could not give me an appointment in New 
England. Being born and educated in the 
South, I respect every tradition of my native 
land; but I love truth and righteousness 
and progress, and I mean to do all I can in 
my humble way to spread this Unitarian 
Christianity in the Southland.” 

The final word was spoken by Rev. Sam- 
uel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, Mass., on the 
conditions in New England. He considered 
the ancient criticism of Unitarians—that 
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they are ‘‘charitable, cultivated, and cold,’’ 
but believed that the criticism is in some 
measure losing its significance. We need 
greatly, however, to become good mixers. 
He urged the extension of Unitarianism to 
the increasing body of people in this sec- 
tion who have come from foreign countries. 
We should be as progressive socially as we 
have long been progressive in faith. 


| WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Services in connection with the anniversary 
sermon were held in Tremont Temple at 
7.30 P.M., with music by a choir of male 
voices under the direction of Mr. Frank O. 
Nash. A responsive service was conducted 
by Rev. Ernest C. Smith. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 
of West Newton, Mass. This has already 
been published in the Christian Register. 


The Women’s Alfiance. 


A business meeting of surpassing interest 
held the close attention of the National 
Alliance on Tuesday morning, May 25, in the 
South Congregational Church, at which there 
was a large attendance, representing all parts 
of the country. 

Miss Emma C. Low, the president, was in 
the chair, and her characteristic comments 
gave an added zest to the proceedings to 
which all Alliance women look forward. 
“Why,” said one delegate, “I wouldn’t 
miss this meeting if I had to give up every- 
thing else during the whole week!” 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, the recording sec- 
retary, gave her usual animated account of 
the year’s progress. She referred to the 
various new departments of the American 
Unitarian Association, which touch the 
Alliances on every side and open avenues of 
fresh interest. She spoke of the board 
meeting in Philadelphia and of Miss Low’s 
extended tour through Canada, visiting 
Vermont on her return and presiding at a 
special meeting in Chicago. The gift of 
$100 from Willimantic was spoken of, also 
the fact that life membership certificates were 
conferred on four women who had been 
active members, making five in the disbanded 
branch, which, it is hoped, may be revived. 
There was praise for the Post-office Mission 
and Cheerful Letter work, also the church 
extension and circuit preaching in the 
South,—foremost in Alliance missionary 
work. A seventh chapel in Pink Hill, N.C., 
was spoken of with 22 preaching stations 
ministered to by 4 men, 3 of whom have 
been for several years in the service of 
the Alliance. The work they have done is 
not to be measured by the visible results 
of established churches, although these 
amply repay the efforts of time and money 
expended. ‘They are more than churches,” 
said Mrs. Fifield: ‘‘they are centres of re- 
ligious influence, education, and civilization, 
and have already produced appreciable effects 
on their communities.” 

Active help and interest were asked for 
Grace Chapel at Green Harbor, Mass., Mead- 
ville, and Berkeley. The report referred to 
Miss Low’s interest in the children of Uni- 
tarians away from home, in school or college. 
The committee in charge of this work has a 
list of fifty-four places from which many 
valuable letters have been received. The 
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Alliance should feel that college girls are 
their peculiar charge. Mrs. Fifield sounded 
a note of warning regarding the tendency to 
make a club out of the Alliance. She re- 
gretted a programme which offered speakers 
from outside, requiring nothing from mem- 
bers but ability to listen decorously. Dis- 
cussion should be free and animated, about 
the things for which the Alliance stands. 
Art, literature, drama, travel, or economics 
should not find a place except so far as they 
relate to the main object of the Alliance. 

The report included the mention of con- 
tinued success of friends across the water, 
where the British League of Unitarian women 
has twenty-two branches. Letters of greet- 
ing were read from Violet Preston, and 
Helen Brooke Herford, secretaries of that 
organization, and also from Mrs. Roberts 
of the Liverpool branch. Mrs. Fifield paid 
a warm tribute to Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
always a loyal supporter of the Alliance. 

Mrs. Davis welcomed with joy eleven new 
branches, and referred with praise to the 
extension and increased usefulness of others. 
She reviewed the field with especial interest 
in each section, and told a noble story of 
work accomplished and plans under way. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Lord, for the Post-office 
Mission, spoke briefly of the work and said 
that a complete report will be in the Manual. 
Some people ask why something more 
practical isnot undertaken. She replies that 
the making of more Unitarians seems to her 
about as practical as anything, and that 
is actually what this department is doing. 

Mrs. Mary B. Davis, national correspond- 
ing secretary, said the nineteenth annual 
report must picture a year of greater success 
than ever before, with fewer notes of dis- 
couragement and more of determined energy 
and hope in all branches. Gradually has 
the closer acquaintance of our women work- 
ing together brought about the fellowship 
which has quickened the life of the individual 
church and cultivated the true missionary 
spirit among us. 

The Society for Christian Work of the 
First Church in San Francisco leads the 
country, with its 270 members, each pay- 
ing a dollar. The maternity cottage, es- 
tablished by the Los Angeles branch a 
year ago, is now a regularly accredited char- 
ity of that city. In Santa Cruz is a parish 
house, a centre of social service, in which 
is a Hackley Hall. 

Numberless instances were cited in the 
report of struggles and successes. 

Miss Helen T. Bayley, reporting for the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange, told of the three 
departments of work, all means of bright- 
ness and cheer to hundreds. The Home 
Study reported a list of 51, who are being 
taught various studies in 16 different States. 
More helpers are needed. 245 libraries are 
scattered through 38 States: 40 of these 
are now permanent, and several have been 
established in places where there has never 
before been a library. Miss Bayley asked 
for renewed interest in the paper, the Cheer- 
ful Letter. 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes, chairman of the 
committee on appeals, reported only one 
left over from last year—New Orleans. 
Immediately, some one suggested pledges 
and the entire amount needed was sub- 
scribed. 

Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, the National 
treasurer, was unable to be present, owing 
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to illness. 


penditures $8,395.99, leaving a total cash 
balance of $6,965.68. 

Miss Low announced the death of Mrs. 
Horace H. Davis, formerly a vice-president 
of the National board and a leader in the 
cause for which her honored father, Thomas 
Starr King, labored. As a tribute to this 
beloved member, the gathering rose and 
paid silent tribute. 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
Elizabeth, N.J., one of the pioneers among 
women ministers, gave a kindly greeting to 
the assembly, which, she said, was an in- 
spiring sight, for it meant co-operation and 
helpfulness. 

A message of loving greeting was sent 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a Unitarian whom 
all the world honors, on her ninetieth birth- 
day. 

The following officers were elected: for 
vice-presidents: New England, Caroline 5. 
Atherton; Middle States and Canada,. M. 
Almy Forbes; Southern States, Hephzibah W. 
Churchill; Western States, Emma N. Delano; 
Rocky Mountains, Perlina S. Davis; Pacific 
Coast, Amelia R. Griffith. For directors: 
Maine, Elizabeth S. Boyd, Alberta G. Scott; 
New Hampshire, Mary A. Proctor, Effie L. 
Tufts, Emma Young; Vermont, Grace D. 
Staples; Massachusetts, Edith R. Bolster, 
Wilhelmina C. Clifford, Helen L. Day, Clara 
P. Friend, Lucy M. Harwood, Harriet R. 
Holden, Sarah E. Hooper, Alice R. Keyes, 
Grace R. B. MacGowan, Sarah F. K. Nash, 
Abby A. Peterson, Caroline EF. C. Saville, 
Mary L. Sheldon, Alma F. Smith, Mary 
P. W. Smith, Louise E. Standish, Mary B. 
Strong, Elizabeth S. Tyler; Rhode Island, 
Mary D. Phelon; Connecticut, Annie C. S. 
Fenner; New York, Harriet B. Boynton, 
Sarah A. Kenney, Ida Slade; New Jersey, 
Kathleen W. Harding; Pennsylvania, Anna 
H. Howell; Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia, Mary N. Perry; Canada, S. Margaret 
Loud; Ohio, Fanny Field; Michigan, Ida A. 
Marks; Illinois, Sarah J. Jarvis; Wisconsin, 
Ethel Potter; Minnesota, Alice W. Child; 
Iowa, Faith J. West; Missouri, Vie B. Mer- 
sereau; Kansas, Mary S. Learnard ; Colorado, 
Martha M. Keezer; Nebraska, Adelia A. 
Whitney; Oregon, Avis M. Stewart; Cali- 
fornia, Elizabeth G. Baurhyte, Mary B. 
Presson. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


To begin where one should end, I may say 
that this was the most enjoyable, solid, and 
satisfactory Conference we have had for 
many years. The weather was favorable. 
Thirty ministers and lay delegates came from 
about twenty-five churches, representing 
societies as far away as Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Lawrence, Kan. St. Paul is a long way 
from the centre of the Conference, and this 
number of delegates exceeded rather than 
fell below our expectations. The good folk 
of the local church entertained royally, 
the ladies provided two delightful noon 
lunches at the church, while the evening 
meetings brought out the busy people of 
the parish reinforced by the faithful from 
Minneapolis. 


Her report, read by Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Atherton, showed the receipts in the 
current expense account to be $9,647.21; 
the disbursements, $4,783.76. ‘The appropria- 
tion receipts were $8,271.74, and the ex- 
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no one spoke despondently, but all seemed 
to feel that we are doing things worth while. 
The conference sermon, preached by Rev. 
F. M. Bennett of Lawrence, Kan., was on 
the text, St. John i. 9,—‘‘The Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” This universal light is man’s 
power to think God’s thoughts after him. 
Man is a creator in the realm of character, a 
colaborer with God. While this light comes 
to every man, it burns clearly or goes out 
under certain pressures of environment or 
unfaithfulness on our part. For the pressure 
of industrial environment which chokes the 
flame in hindered lives and for the per- 
sonal choices which put it out in our own 
lives we, are responsible. Humanity can 
change social conditions: we can choose 
the better way. Let tis remember always 
that we are light bearers. 

No session of the conference was more 
enthusiastic than that of the Alliance, re- 
ported elsewhere. The ministers’ luncheon 
on Tuesday, at 5.30, was addressed by Rev. 
M. O. Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, who told, 
ina simple but telling manner how young 
men are reached in his church. Messrs. 
Jones, Foote, Weatherly, and Gilmore carried 
on the discussion. The evening meeting on 
Tuesday was well attended. After singing 
a hymn, the presiding officer, Rev. George 
Thayer of Cincinnati, introduced Rev. 
W. F. Greenman, who spoke on ‘‘The Church 
as a Spiritual Power.’? God is a spirit, so 
is man. Spirituality is whatever helps man 
to achieve his sonship to God, to be a self- 
reliant, self-helping son of the Divine; or, in 
other words, a complete human being. Spir- 
ituality being the work of the Church, where 
shall it begin this? In social and charitable 
work if the community needs it; but it is 
just as important to convert the well-fed 
and well-dressed classes to relinquish their 
old jungle instincts. The primary work of 
every church is to its own constituency, that 
they may be taught the sinfulness of sin, and 
that the ideal may be made practical whether 
for the individual or society. 

Rev. A. L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., 
followed with an address on ‘‘The Effective 
Church.’”’ In older days the church was made 
efficient by obedience. This is not possible 
with us. Neither is it made efficient by 
taking up into itself economic and social 
questions. Some would have the church 
advocate the single tax or the referendum 
or socialism. This would reduce the Church 
to a Henry George Society or a socialist 
club. All such attempts depend for their 
efficiency upon agreement. ‘This, too, like 
obedience, is unworkable with us. It is in 
proclaiming ideals that the Church becomes 
effective. If these be held on high, they will 
draw men to them; and in the same church 
which proclaims the ideal of brotherhood 
will be found every variety of political or 
economic opinion. We must be brave 
enough to do this and sure enough of our 
mission to be faithful to it. 

Rev. J. Vila Blake’s handling of Psycho- 
therapy was masterly. Commencing by 
humorously saying that he found physi- 
cians and mechanics the most interesting 
people next after Unitarian preachers, the 
speaker soon led his auditors into as sound 
and sane a talk on this theme of current 


| interest as it has been our good fortune to 


hear or read. Far from being anything 


There was a feeling of harmony in the air: | new, the belief that the body is made whole 
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through the mind and especially through 
religious feeling is older than Galen. All 
sensible practitioners have known it. A 
Chicago doctor was quoted as saying that the 
greatest medicament a physician can bring 
to the sick room is his own healthy moral 
being, and a great English alienist said that 
prayer was the most effective therapeutic 
agent known to him. Just as true and real 
is the help of medicine. True piety uses 
both kinds. Religion, guided by science, 
seeks prevention, and this is as divine as 
cure. 

It is one and the same power that using 
aconite to control the beat of the heart 
uses suggestion and faith to quiet distracted 
nerves. 

Wednesday forenoon was taken up with 
Conference business. The vice-president, 
Mr. C. W, Ames of St. Paul, gave an address 
of welcome, which, like well-selected break- 
fast bacon, which shows its layers of fat and 
lean, mingled the serious and the humorous in 
the most happy way. Rev. E. C. Smith 
read his report as secretary, already printed 
in the Christian Register, The treasurer’s 
report showed a total of thirty-six hundred 
dollars as the income of the Conference. 
Adding to this about twelve hundred con- 
tributed by the churches to the American 
Unitarian Association gives the gratifying 
sum of forty-eight hundred dollars used for 
missionary purposes. 

The News Letter occupied some time of 
the delegates, and it was voted to place the 
subject of a Western Conference paper in 
the hands of a committee. 

Following the reports of the State con- 
ferences, Rev. Wilson M. Backus gave the 
greetings of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, 

The afternoon was given to addresses by 
Rey. C. F. Elliott of Quincy, Ill, and Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis, The first speaker 
said that true progress is in following an 
ideal. Judged by this criterion, much that 
we call progress is mere gain in comfort or 
safety. He then discussed politics, educa- 
tion, and other themes. Mr, Day was clearly 
of the opinion that the church should not 
pose as a moral reformer, but should en- 
gender the spirit which alone makes changes 
profitable and permanent, The preacher is 
liable to be led astray by emotionalism and 
say injudicious things, He cited the case 
of a great trial before a state court where the 
evidence filled scores of volumes. Only 
the men who can digest all this can give 
worthy decision. 

The evening platform meeting was held 
during a heavy rain, Mr. Pulsford of 
Chicago, in quiet, impressive words, presented 
the outlook for humanity as science shows it. 
Mr. Gilmore of Madison, speaking of the 
religious outlook, said that for liberals the way 
lies between the Scylla of static orthodoxy 
and the Charybdis of irreligion. 

A devotional meeting in charge of Mr. 
Wellman of Humboldt, Ia., opened the 
Thursday session. Sunday-school matters 
followed, in which Mr, Wellman, Mrs, Mer- 
sereau, and others took part. 

The question of local autonomy, which has 
been somewhat dreaded for the past year, 
was settled by resolutions introduced by 
Mr. Bennett and the selection of a committee 
of three ministers and three laymen tojcon- 
sider and report on them next May, Mr, 
Day urged all to prepare for the National 
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Conference in Chicago next September. 
The officers for the ensuing year were then 
elected. After lunch in the church dining- 
room the Young People’s Religious Union 
took up the time till 4 p.m. Rev. H. W. 
Foote presided. Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send of Sioux City, Ia., gave a graphic and 
helpful account of the work of his young 
people. Rey. C. F. Niles of Menomonie, 
Wis., followed with an equally valuable talk. 
A short business session, in which Mr, Hawley, 
Mr. Smith, Mrs. Clark, and Mr. Blake took 
part, brought out other phases of the relation 
of the Western Conference to the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The meetings closed with the banquet. A 
happy group of delegates and local friends 
filled the tables. Mr, C. W. Ames presided 
in the way that has made him famous, Mr. 
Foote, Mr. Hawley, Mr. Gebauer, Mr. 
Weatherly, and Mrs. Mersereau ‘‘each in his 
own tongue’ spoke wise and witty words. 
A more satisfactory affair of this kind we 
have not seen for, lo! these many years. 

F. A, GILMORE. 


Western Alliance. 

In Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, 
May 18, was Alliance Day, filled with 
earnest and helpful messages from many 
branches. From many States were given 
reports. Mrs. C. V. Mersereau of St. 
Louis presided, and, with her broad knowl- 
edge and keen interest in the work of the 
women, linked the reports together happily. 
The women were reminded that the object of 
the Alliance is not primarily to sew and to 
raise money, though that often seems the 
great need. From several branches came 
words of appreciation for the helpful, earnest 
interest of the minister’s wives, and several 
times reports were made by ministers be- 
cause representative women were absent. 

Both morning and afternoon sessions were 
well attended, though some familiar faces 
and voices were missed. The warm hand 
clasp and the ring of the voice of hope and 
courage were inspiring to those present. 74 

Even anticipation of luncheon with’ dif- 
ficulty drew people away from the morning 
meeting; but a pleasant walk ended at 
Angus Hotel, where at small tables seventy- 
four women were seated to enjoy the wild 
flowers upon the tables, the delicious lunch- 
eon, pleasant converse, and after-dinner re- 
marks from a few of the visiting delegates, 
called upon by Mrs. S. R. Child, director for 
Minnesota. 

The afternoon session was opened by the 


singing of-the Alliance hymn, ‘‘Awake, my 
Soul, stretch every Nerve.””? The invocation 
was by Miss Harrington, and the address 
of welcome by Mrs. H. E. Randall of St. 
Paul. Mrs. C. W. Ames of St. Paul presided 
in the place of Mrs. E. N. Delano of Chicago, 
absent because of her own illness. Upon 
motion of Mrs. Child it was voted to send 
a telegram of greeting to Mrs. Delano. 

Two papers were given upon the subject, 
“Woman’s Work in the Church,” Mrs. 
Mersereau read a paper of great interest 
upon the work of the women “In the Present.”’ 
She felt that women are doing practical 
work raising money where necessary and 
helping in material ways, that they are 
“socializing”? the church; that is, affiliating 
with all good causes in the community, and, 
most important of all perhaps, raising their 
ideals. Women are learning to say to 
small things, “‘Stand back, let the larger 
things have place.” ‘They are learning not 
to be like the lighthouse keeper who gave 
his oil to the humble, needy people while 
he deprived them and others of the great 
light it was his duty to keep shining. 

This paper was followed by one rich in 
suggestions for Women’s Work in the 
Future, by Mrs. T. G. Winter of Minneapolis. 
She began by saying that we imagine things 
as they ought to be, and then say they 
shall be done. A sane prophecy renders 
the drudgery of to-day endurable. There are 
great differences between men and women, 
physical as well as mental, and the present 
unbalanced condition may come from the 
fact that woman has not done her share. 
Her affection, her reverence, her apprehen- 
sion of the eternal mystery of motherhood 
make it possible to do much. She is not 
satisfied with science and reason, but helps 
to a spiritual interpretation of life. At first 
man felt the universe to be his enemy, then 
he learned power over sea and land and 
revelation of beauty, and nature became 
the servant of mind. Next it must become 
the servant of spirit. Conquest of self by 
love, reverence, purity, and _ self-sacrifice 
leads to conquest of others. Woman’s 
personal vision, for which she has been re- 
buked, will become her glory. She will 
make changes not by the wholesale, but by 
her personal interest in individuals. So in 
education not what the instructor teaches 
is most important, but what she is in her 
influence. 

In the discussion following there were 
words of appreciation and wisdom by Mrs. 
Child, Mrs. Ames, Mr. Hawley, and others 
Mrs. A. H. Norman was asked to tell of the 
work she and her husband are doing among 
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the liberal Norwegians. Her account “of 
those earnest people was very interesting, 
especially of their Alliance of about forty- 
eight women. ‘They are giving thought and 
strength, co-operating with the men to build 
a much needed building in the town where 
all the helpful activities of a church may 
have good shelter. A public library is to 
have place there, and the young people are 
saving money for the piano for their social 
room. ‘The opposition of the less liberal 
churches acts as stimulant rather than a 
deterant to their work. This report was 
an inspiring example of co-operation with 
practical results growing out of. the uplift- 
ing ideals. Eva W. Haywarp. 


The Temperance Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society was held in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on Thursday afternoon, May 27, at 
half-past two o’clock. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., of Roslindale. The sec- 
retary’s report was read and accepted. The 
reports of the treasurer and publication 
agent were read and accepted. A nominat- 
ing committee of three—Rev. D. R. Free- 
man, Mrs. C. R. Eliot, and Mr. P. V. Wells— 
was appointed. This committee brought in 
the following list of nominations: presi- 
dent, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D.; vice- 
president, Richard C. Humphreys;  secre- 
tary, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff; treasurer, 
C. H. Sterns; directors, Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. C. R. Eliot, Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Rev. William C. Gannett, Rev. B. J. 
McDaniel, Rev. George F. Pratt, Rev. M. B. 
Townsend, Rev. W. L. Walsh, Rev. Earle 
M. Wilbur, Mrs. A. T..Codman, Mrs, F. L. 
Young, Henry P. Oakman, Geo. H. Ellis, 
Mr. E. A, Whitman, and Mrs. William 
S. Crosby. The report of this committee 
was accepted, and it was voted that the sec- 
retary cast one ballot for the officers and 
directors as named. 

Addresses were made by the president, 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., by “his continu- 
ing Excellency, Gov. John D. Long” by Rev. 
C. A. Littlefield of Lynn, and by Hon. Robert 
Iuice of Somerville. Dr. Crooker’s address 
was an appeal for personal liberty. ‘‘Social 
evils,” he said, “have no inherent . rights, 
Total abstainers are the truest representa- 
tives of personal liberty.” Gov. Long said 
in part:— 

“Drinking is the most expansive evil of 
our times. It is the source of more than 
75 per cent. of all the crime that poisons 
the .community; and of more than 75 per 
cent, of all the poverty, all the misery, and 
all the degradation,—crimes at which we 
are shocked, poverty which touches our 
tenderest sympathies, and misery which 
reaches into the sacred circle of the family 
and the home. 

“The Cubans were so familiar with yellow 
fever that they did not really try to eradicate 
it. The United States Government did 
that for them. If yellow fever were to break 
out in this community, all men would strive 
to crush it out; yet yellow fever is as nothing 
compared with intemperance. There is 
nothing that quite compares with the evil 
of intemperance. 

“T rejoice that the mistaken philosophy 
of our friend Prof. Mijnsterberg on 
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temperance has met in this community of 
Massachusetts the condemnation it deserved. 
It is too late in the day to attempt to make 
intelligent people believe that alcohol either 
stimulates the body or mind. Stimulates! 
Yes, exactly as if I put my hand on a piece 
of red hot iron—it’s stimulated, but it’s 
burnt, too.” 

Rev. Charles A. Littlefield followed with 
a convincing talk on what prohibition has 
done for Lynn. He told of the acute in- 
tensity of feeling throughout that city dur- 
ing the recent labor troubles, when 3,000 
strikers or their sympathizers paraded 
through the streets. Not a single arrest 
of a workingman for intoxication was made 
in that time. 

Hon. Robert Luce said that the respon- 
sibility is not with the law-makers, but with 
those who elect them. Each man has an 
individual duty to help change the social 


attitude toward the saloon. The legislature 
is bound to enforce laws that the people de- 
mand. He commented on the changes in 
recent years that point to the better things 
in the future and closed with an earnest 
appeal to Unitarians to be awake to their 
apportunities, and, while seeking the vision, 
still keep hard at work in the cause of right- 
eousness. ‘‘No better service can be given 
than grappling with the greatest evil that 
assails mankind,” he said. 

The meeting was one of the finest our 
society has had. The addresses were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and were heartily 
applauded by the large audience which had 
gathered to hear them. Our cause is pros- 
pering. The future is bright with promise. 
Victory must and shall at last be ours. We 
press on with new courage. 

A. D. K. SHURTLEFF, 
Secretary. 
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Service*Pension Society. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held in Channing Hall on Monday, May 24, 
the vice-president, Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, in the chair. 

The  secretary’s report described the 
main work of the year, which had been to 
complete the plan that the enterprise had 
contemplated from the beginning. The 
first step had been to start the Society in 
the right considerate spirit and on the right 
practical lines. This the ministers had 
accomplished by their own gifts in behalf 
of their elder brethren and by a patient and 
thorough study to secure the best possible 
working plan. Having thus established the 
Society and got it into active service upon 
a simple and enduring principle, the past 
year had been given to the second step, that 
of securing the interest and support of the 
churches and laity. Sufficient response had 
already been made to assure the perma- 
nence and growth of the Society as a branch 
of our square-dealing Unitarian business. 

The treasurer’s report showed contri- 
butions of $1,821 from the ministers and 
$412 from the churches, with a distribution 
of $2,100 in pensions to all applicants who 
had reached the age of sixty-five with a 
record of at least twenty years in the service 
of our churches. Over $500 had been re- 
ceived since the making up of the report, 
and a gift of $1,000 had been made to the 
Permanent Fund. 

In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of the reports, the executive committee 
was by vote requested to distribute the 
annual fund to every one of those whom it 
found, by reason of age and service, to be 
entitled to the pension, leaving those who 
do not wish to retain it to return it as a 
contribution to the Society at their own 
good will. 

The Executive Committee was also asked 
to urge upon the National Conference a 
revision of its list of clergymen, so that only 
those really entitled to be on the roll should 
remain there. 

There were elected as officers for the year 
Thomas R. Slicer, president; Paul R. 
Frothingham and Percy A. Atherton, vice- 
presidents; George Kent, secretary; and 
John H. Applebee, secretary. 


Meadville Letter. 


The occurrences of the closing week of the 
Meadville Theological School have been, in 
some respects, of unusual interest. Although, 
as once before in the history of the School, 
there was no graduating class, this exceptional 
circumstance did not prevent the occasion 
from being an otherwise memorable one. 
The inspiring presence of Dr. W. C. Gannett, 
who spoke in the Chapel on Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning upon the con- 
duct of church worship, was a gift of sweet- 
ness and light which placed a fitting seal 
upon the educational work of the year. 

The Board of Trustees, meeting, as usual, 
on Wednesday forenoon, filled three vacan- 
cies in its membership by the choice of 
Carleton Sprague, Esq., of Buffalo, the Rev. 
Carl August Voss of Pittsburgh and the 
Rev. Lewis G.”*Wilson™ of Boston. Mr. 
Sprague was also chosen chairman of the 
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‘board, Mr. E. A. Hempstead remaining | 


vice-chairman. 

The accession of Mr. Voss to the board 
of trustees is a matter of special interest, 
representing, as he does, the German Evan- 
gelical Protestant churches of America, 
ten of whose ministers have been trained in 
the Meadville School. It is hoped that this 
closer affiliation may bring to the School, in 
the near future, a Professorship of the Ger- 
man Language and Homiletics. 

On Wednesday evening, in the Inde- 
pendent Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
the Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen of Fairhaven 
delivered a very impressive and uplifting 
discourse. 

On Thursday forenoon the place of the 
usual graduating theses was much more 
than supplied by a most wise and scholarly 
address by Prof. A. C. McGiffert, D.D., of 
the Union Theological Seminary, on Theo- 
logical Education. Something might be 
said in favor of such a substitution annually, 
although many would doubtless miss the 
opportunity of observing what contributions 
the School was making to the ranks of the 
ministry. 

Not tthe least interesting of the occasions 
of the week was the luncheon at Hunnewell 
Hall tendered by Acting-President Christie 
to officers and members of the School and 
visiting friends. Prof. Christie, presiding 
with his usual tact, skilfully converted the 
after-dinner time into an alumni meeting, 
and persuaded Messrs. Bowen, Voss, 
Boynton, and Mason to dispense their treas- 
ures of wit and wisdom for the delectation 
of the assembled guests. Finally Mr. Binay 
Mohan Sehanavis, who, after two years’ 
residence as a special student, during which 
he has won all hearts, is about to return to 
his native India, gave to his Alma Mater a 
most touching farewell. CAs oral 
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Mrs. Horace G. Davis. 


Throughout the country, as well as in our 
smaller Unitarian world, Thomas Starr 
King is known and honored for his genius, 
his eloquence, and his patriotic service dur- 
ing the Civil War. His daughter, who has 
recently died, inherited some of the pop- 
ularity of her father, and made large place 
for herself on the Pacific Coast by her effi- 
cient work. We quote from a San Fran- 
cisco paper, not identified, the following:— 


The news of the death of Mrs. Horace é. 
Davis has been received with the most pro- 
found grief by the many in this city who 
were privileged to callher friend. Her illness 
was brief, and almost up to the moment of 
her passing away little apprehension was 
felt that it would terminate fatally. Mrs. 
Davis was the daughter of Thomas Starr 
King, one of the history makers of the 
State, and, like her distinguished father, she 
has left an indelible mark on the lives of 
those with whom she was closely associated. 
She was a woman of vigorous and energetic 
personality, who combined in a _ kindly 
nature the characteristics of frankness, 
generosity, and integrity. She was greatly 
loved for her unostentatious charity, which 
was so far-reaching that it penetrated to 
the lives of many who never traced the 
deeds of kindness to her door. 

She was a public-spirited woman and a 
leader in a number of organizations promi- 
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nent in the world of the church, clubs, and 
society. She was a charter member of 
the Century Club and was for a number of 
years its president, and at her death was one 
of its active members. She was also a di- 
rector of the Town and Country Club and a 
member of the San Francisco Musical Society. 

For nine years she was trustee of the First 
Unitarian Church, and, though the only 
woman on the board, she was a dominating 
influence from the strength of her compelling 
personality. She wasalso an active member 
in the organizations affiliated with the Uni- 
tarian Church, and was for years director 
of the Protestant Orphans’ Home. Her love 
of music was most pronounced ; and, in spite 
of the activities of her busy life, it had been 
for many.-years her custom to devote two 
hours-a week, in company with her friend, 
Miss E. G. Levinson, to the playing of Beet- 
hoven. 

As Edith King she came to California 
with her father in 1860. Her marriage with 
Horace Davis took place here, and she has 
been identified with the social growth of 
the city since its earliest days. Besides her 
husband, she leaves one son, (Morris K. 
Davis, and two grandchildren, whose friends 
feel with them that they have sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death of a woman 
of such intrinsic worth. The funeral took 
place yesterday afternoon from the Davis 
home on Broadway. 


The Affen School for Girls. 


The graduating exercises of the Misses 
Allen’s School for Girls took place June 2, 
and were largely attended by friends from 
all parts. of the country. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston gave a 
most instructive address on the ‘‘ Equipment 
of Life’? and held the close attention of all 
present. The Choral Class sang several 
selections, and piano duos and solos were 
also given. Refreshments followed, a re- 
ception to the seniors who received diplomas, 
and a view of the artistic work in drawing, 
painting, leather, and historical art work 
shown in the school-rooms. 

The Friday previous the Allen School 
Association met at the Misses Allen’s home, 
with over one hundred in attendance. An- 
other evening the young ladies gave a musical 
entertainment, which was largely attended. 
The school closed its fifth year after a most 
successful year of work, young ladies having 
come from as far south as South America, 
as far west as California, and as far north 
as Canada, all through the wide-spread 
reputation of the Allen family as educators 
for three generations. 5 


Unitarian Headquarters, Chautauqua, 
N.Y. 


Unitarian House will be open as usual 
from July 3 through the month of August, 
and all Unitarians and liberals visiting 
Chautauqua are cordially invited to come 
and see us. Religious services will be held 
on Wednesday evenings at seven o’clock and 
Sunday mornings at ten o’clock. A Loan 
Library, reading table, and tract rack will 
be maintained. On Thursday, August 29, 
Samuel A.* Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will lecture 
in the Chautauqua Course on ‘Education 
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for Democracy.” On Wednesday evening, 
August 28, Dr. Eliot will preach at Unita- 
rian Headquarters, and on Thursday evening, 
August 29, a reception in his honor will be 
given at the same place. 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., will 
lecture in the Chautauqua Course on August 
5 and again on August 7. Mr. Pierce will 
give a course of sermons at our House on 
the general topic, ‘‘Religion of the Spirit.” 
These sermons will begin on Sunday, August 
8. It is hoped that many Unitarians will 
plan to be in Chautauqua during these 
periods when Dr. Eliot and Mr. Pierce are 
there. Correspondence concerning our Chau- 
tauqua work should be dirceted to William 
Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass., to July 1 
After July 1, Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Sociological Conference, 


The third annual Sociological Conference, 
established by Mr. George W. Coleman, 
publisher of the Christian Endeavor World, 
at Sagamore Beach, Mass., will be held June 
29, 30, and July 1, just following the summer 
school of Dr. Worcester’s Emmanuel Move- 
ment, which will be in session at Sagamore 
Beach from June 14 to 25. 

In accordance with the custom of the 
conference, the set speeches are limited, in 
order to give freedom for practical discus- 
sion. The following topics will be treated 
by the speakers indicated: ‘‘The Social 
Progress of the Past Year,’ by Paul U. 
Kellogg; “‘The Whole World’s Social Un- 
rest,” by William T. Ellis of Philadelphia, 
journalist; ‘‘The Negro in a Democracy,” 
by Ray Stannard Baker; ‘‘How [ndustrial 
Education will bring Social Reconstruc- 
tion,” by Robert A. Woods, head of the 
South End House; “The Cost of Crowding 
Women Workers,”’ by Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
who is devoting fortune and talents, with 
the ardor and consecration of a missionary, 
to the interests of women at work in the 
various trades; “‘The Social Message of the 
Hebrew Prophets,” by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Ph.D., of NewYork; and. ‘‘The 
Transition from the Present to a Co-opera- 
tive Society,’ by Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, D.D., of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. 


Address Wanted. 


Can any one give me the address of William 
T. Hill, a colored man, who is collecting 
money for Livingston College, Salisbury, 
Ci? BRADLEY GILMAN. 

Canton, Mass. 


Theodore Parker and Lincoln Centre. 


On the eve of embarking for a foreign 
missionary trip, I learn that the admirable 
bust of Theodore Parker by Sidney Morse, 
which was a prized part of the furnishings 
of the Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chicago, 
has been accidentally broken, much to the 
grief of its minister, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. It seems to him impossible to secure 
a duplicate. Is there not some lover of Parker 
and admirer of the work of Mr. Jones who 
possesses a replica of Morse’s bust, and will 
gladden the heart of the Abraham Lincoln 
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Centre workers by sending it to them? 
Address Abraham Lincoln Centre, Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The One Thing Needful. 


Anniversary Week has passed, but the 
echoes continue. If I were an ‘‘outsider,”’ 
a friendly critic beyond the charmed bounds 
of our beloved denomination, I might make 
certain comments. But, as my position is 


heartily within, “part and parcel’’ of the 
glorious cause, my review of the transactions 
is naturally biassed. The current of una- 
nimity and satisfaction ran full and free. 
More meetings than ever before, more ac- 
tivity in evidence, more plans on hand, even 
to the circling of the world by a missionary 
band of seed-sowers of liberalism,—surely 
nothing could be more progressive. 

Restraining this international zeal, and 
converging on home affairs, where our chief 
welfare lies, I took note of things domestic. 
The younger ministers are in earnest about 
many good objects. My anxiety might be 
—if I allowed solicitude to arise over such 
capable representatives—that they are scat- 
tering their forces, or at least are in 
danger of so doing. Questions of healing, 
socialism, civic reform, New Thought, and 
divers others, are so attractive to any 
thoughtful person as to engage and dis- 
tract the energies that ought to be centred 
on the ‘‘one thing I do.” 

Of course, I may be asked at once: Well, 
what is the ‘‘one thing’? Must we not 
hear and understand all these modern 
issues? No doubt, yes, but not to the detri- 
ment of the main work of the ministry, 
which still continues to be forcible preaching 
and faithful pastoral duty. Confusion of 
mind is the danger to-day, and the counter- 


acting word is concentration. We think 
we are doing better than those before us 
when we handle more subjects, but the 
supreme test is thoroughness, and that can 
be had only by rejection of much and zeal- 
ous loyalty to a single aim. 

As I always seek to keep this department 
close to its province of the Sunday School, 
however much I may be tempted to go 
outside,—and that occurs often,—the ques- 
tion may arise in some reader’s mind, how 
all this has to do with religious education 
and my appropriate territory. 

Nothing could be more germane. Re- 
viewing Anniversary Week and_ reporting 
on its chief features, I find the great call to 
be for better cultivation of the home field, 
more life in our churches, larger prosperity 
in our Sunday Schools, greater loyalty of 
family life. This cannot be obtained in 
any other than the old-fashioned ways of | 
patient, intelligent, earnest service. We 
who are engaged in the Sunday-School cause 
are enlisted to do a fundamental, essential 
work. There is no novelty to attract, no| 
sensational lure, no offer of immediate 
fancy profits. Yet it is the only work 


in our denomination that guarantees its! 


future life and permanent prosperity. 
In this connection let me call attention to 
the opportunity of July, when the ‘‘Isles of 
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Shoals Sunday-School Institute’? holds ses- 
sions. From July 19 to the 23d inclusive, 
most interesting matters will be brought 
forward. Among the speakers scheduled 
are Dr. Toy, Dr. Crooker, Rev. Mr. Lawrance, 
Mrs. Guild, Miss Bullard, Dr.. Gannett, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord, Mrs. Bellows, and others. 
Serious attention will be given to the vital 
subjects that are involved in religious edu- 
cation. 

‘Let churches or Sunday Schools send 
teachers to this Institute, paying their ex- 
penses if necessary. Nothing better can be 
done to increase life in your church, and 
create enthusiasm. The Sunday-School So- 
ciety is co-operating with this summer work 
by money and cordial interest. It seeks to 
promote the meetings because they are 
directly and seriously related to the welfare 
of our Unitarian cause. ‘‘Concentration’’ is 
the word. Let us hold our young people. 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held 
at the Second Church, Boston, on Thursday, 
May 27, with the business meeting at two 
o’clock and the usual public meeting in the 


Notices. 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Ietters 
to Rev. George Kent Providence, R.1. 


__ Marriages. 


In West Upton, 1st inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst of 
Wollaston, Mass., Frank Oswald Ogden and Jennie 
Angeline Hatch, both of West Upton, 


In the Unitarian Church, Winchester, Mass.,1st inst., by 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, Guy Bancroft and Charlotte, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Nickerson. 


ct tte UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma R. Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 
Beacon Street, Boston. Telephone Back Bay 21888, 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers, 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


W ELLESLEY Junior would like position as tutor 

in privatefamily or summer camp to girls preparing 
to enter college. Good references for character and work. 
Address P.O, Box 79, Westboro, Mass. 


' 
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evening at half past seven. At the business 
session the election of officers took place, 
reports for the year were read, and the 
nominating and auditing committees ap- 
pointed. The report of the Policy Com- 
mittee with its two main issues—that of 
field secretary and the recommendation 
that $100 be contributed to the church in 
Urbana, Ill., was thoroughly discussed and 
unanimously adopted. Rev. Felix Taylor 
of Richmond, England, being present, pre- 
sented the greetings of the English Guilds 
Union. 

The Credentials Committee reported 105 
delegates from six different States, while 
the Committee on Resolutions offered the 
following that were adopted :—- 


Resolved, That a cordial vote of thanks be extended to 
the trustees of the Second Church, Boston, for their kind- 
ness in permitting the Young People’s Religious Union to 
use the chapel and the auditorium of the church for its 
annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Young People’s 
Religious Union be extended to the president and the 
directors for the year 1908-09 for their devotion, zeal, and 
efficiency in carrying forward the cause. 

Resolved, That the cordial greetings of the Young People’s 
Religious Union be extended to the Young People’s 
Christian Union. 

Resolved, That the fraternal greetings of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union be extended to the English Guilds 
Union. 


The evening meeting, despite the rain, was 
well attended, Rev. Henry H. Saunderson 
presiding and Mr. J. Russell Abbott conduct- 
ing the congregational singing that was 
spirited and especially well led. The first 
speaker was one of our vice-presidents, Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant of Dorchester, who spoke 
on the subject, ‘“The Value of Fellowship. 
The second speaker, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of 
Montclair, N.J., formerly a president of the 
National Union, took ‘‘The Leadership of 
Youth’ as his topic. Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Dougall, the president of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association, discussed ‘‘A 
New Tool for the Doing of Our Work,” 
while the president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
spoke on ‘‘The Aims and Ideals of the 
Young People’s Religious Union,” giving in 
detail many interesting facts. All four 
addresses were short and to the point, and 
the evening meeting on the whole was pro- 
nounced one of the most successful in our 
annals. 

One notable event was the expression of 
congratulation and affection sent on this 
occasion to our good friend, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. It seemed only fitting that our 
Unitarian young people should at this time 
take note of the ninetieth birthday of one 
who has ever been an advocate of youth 
and youthful aspirations. 

The following were the officers elected for 
the year at the annual business meeting: 
for president, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, Cambridge, Mass.; for vice-presidents, 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, East Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Miss Isabelle F. Walter, Charleston, S.C.; 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York, 
N.Y.; Rev. John H. Lathrop, Berkeley, 
Cal.; for secretary, Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Peabody, Mass.; for treasurer, Mr. O. 
Arthur McMurdie, West Somerville, Mass.; 
for directors, Rev. Charles J. Staples, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Augusta, Me.; Miss Ethel Everett, Frank- 
lin, N.H.; Mrs. Mary G. White, Syracuse, 
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N.Y.; Mr. Dakers Cameron, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, 
Pa.; Mr. Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton, 
Mass.; Mr. Sanford Bates, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage, West Newton, 
Mass.;. Miss Eula Faxon, Brockton, Mass. ; 
Mr. H. Houghton Schumacher, Quincy, 
Mass.; Miss Emily J. Cline, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mr. Harold S. Lyon, West Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Miss Harriet C. Stimson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Fair Notes. 


Circulars for the coming Fair at Hotel 
Vendome are being distributed and sent 
out as widely as possible. The dates are 
Thursday and Friday, October 28 and 29, 
and we hope all our friends will reserve 
these days. ; 

One correction may be noted in the cir- 
culars: instead of Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie 
as chairman of the Hospitality Committee 
of the Boston Federation, the name of 
Miss Emily I. Hargrave, 8 Addison Street, 
Chelsea, Mass., should be substituted. Miss 
Hargrave will be glad to hear from any 
distant delegates who wish overnight en- 
tertainment during this time, as well as the 
names and addresses of those able to enter- 
tain guests in their homes. 

The chairman of the Fair Committee, Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd, 56 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., or some member of the com- 
mittee, will be in Room 11 of the Unitarian 
Building, Boston, every Thursday, from ten 
to three o’clock, beginning July 1, and will 
be pleased to meet all those wishing infor- 
mation or advice on Fair matters. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


A series of open air services will be held 
at the West Roxbury Meeting-house on 
Sunday afternoons at 5 o’clock, with the 
following speakers: June 13, Rey. Edward 
A. Horton; June 20, Rev, Edward Cum- 
mings; June 27, Rev. Daniel D, Addison, 


Churches. 


BREwSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev.E. A. 
Chase: The church is in very satisfactory 
condition. Mr. Chase, who was formerly 
for eight years the minister of the Baptist 
church in Brewster, became the pastor of 
the First Parish one year ago last April. 
Since that time a new spirit has taken pos- 
session of the people: the attendance is 
much larger than it has been for years, and 
the influence of the church throughout the 
town is increasing. The parish has recently 
dedicated a parish house, a neat little struc- 
ture most serviceable for their needs, which 
is situated just opposite the church edifice. 
Mr Chase has taken great interest in ,the 
welfare of the town, and is constantly at 
work strengthening all the influences for 
good. 


DEERFIELD, MAss.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Richard E. Birks: Sunday, May 
16, was a mernorable day in the history of the 
First Church of Deerfield. Dr. W. W. Fenn 
of Harvard Divinity School gave an admir- 
able and impressive address to a class of 
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young people who that day joined the his- 
toric church. The class numbered seven- 
teen, of which five were young,men. The 
desire to become members of the church 
was a natural growth, Miss Birks’s class in 
the Sunday-school having thought of the 
matter for some weeks. ‘Then others, inelud- 
ing the young men, expressed a desire to 


\join the class, and the pastor met with them, 


and also preached on the subject; and on 
Sunday, with the old church decorated with 
apple blossoms and wild violets, these young 
people were welcomed into its fellowship. 
The church has had a prosperous year. Its 
obligations have been met without difficulty, 
the Sunday-school is growing in numbers, 
the Alliance had interesting meetings, the 
Ladies’ Society held its fortnightly socials 
and annual fair, the men their annual supper, 
and the newly formed Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union meets every Sunday evening in 
the village room, and has over thirty mem- 
bers. An effort is now being made to meet 
a long-felt want. The society has only its 
fine, large audience room, with square pews, 
high pulpit, and galleries. It needs vestry, 
class rooms, suitable place for Sunday-school, 
conferences, evening entertainments, and so- 
cial purposes. here is a large basement 
under the church, dry, and ten feet high, 
which can easily be made into large hall, 
ladies’ parlor, kitchen, class rooms, and ves- 
try, and give all the accommodation needed. 
The cost of the work is estimated at about 
fifteen hundred dollars, not including the 
furnishing, and towards this eight hundred 
dollars have been promised. It is hoped the 


UP AMONG VERMONT’S GREEN HILLS 

AND ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Best Summer Resort Region. Terms, $5 to $10 per 
week. Handsomely illustrated ‘Booklet’ contain- 
ing 150 pages, full information. Also details 
Tercentenary Celebration, Lake Champlain. Send 
6c. for ‘“‘Booklet,’” ‘Summer Homes,’ No. 72, 
to St. Albans, Vt.; 360 Washington Street, Boston; 
or free on application. 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


“*The Chest with the Chill in it?’ 
“IN OVER A 
MILLION 
HOMES” 


SAVE MONEY 
SAVE ICE 


Scores of NEW styles 
and patterns now 


ready, 

“MAINE DU- 
PLEX” Ice Grate 
insures rapid circula- 
tion of COLD, DRY, 
PURE AIR. 

SOLE makers of 
SOLID STONE 
WHITE Lined Re- 
frigerators. Get our 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and Scenic Booklet. 


MAINE MFG.'CO. 
Nashua, N.H. 


NO REPAIR BILLS 


REFRIGERATOR 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


m cared for i ivate families i 
wih the central ofice. Pi ¢ families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f, i 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of tonne 


Additional donations and b ’ 
ecco mater ap equests are much needed to 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Suseri A 
277 Tremont st., ers 


——- 
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though the German’s wages are higher than|tion and housing. Everywhere the investi- 
the Frenchman’s. The advantage appears| gators remark on the defective sanitary 
to be with the Frenchman in point of diet | accommodation and drainage in French 
and with the Englishman in point of taxa-| working-class dwellings, 


friends of Deerfield’s historic church, the 
pioneer of Unitarianism in Western Massa- 
chusetts, will help the congregation in this 
effort to supply this long-felt need, and en- 
able them better to carry on the work of a 
living church. 


DuLutTH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church: 
The church has prospered under a year’s 
pastorate of Mr. Gebauer. The attendance 
at morning service is generally good; the 
Sunday-school, although not large, is grow- 
ing, the women of the Alliance are faithful 
and interested; and recently a Unitarian 
men’s club has been formed with a member- 
ship of over twenty, and also a society of 
little girls called the .Lend-a-Hand Club, 
which is likely to be a true benefit to the 
church in future. Occasional socials and 
the pastor’s monthly at home give oppor- 
tunity for friendly mingling of the people, 
and the addition of new members to the con- 
gregation and the Alliance is encouraging. 
There is a strong sentiment in favor of try- 
ing to build a new church, which is greatly 
needed. The society is not booming, but 
steadily marching on. 


ai The Oil Stove With 
a CABINET TOP 


The New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove differs 
from all other oil stoves.—ZJ?¢ has 
aGABINET TOP. This 
means you can keep dishes and 
utensils within easy reach while 
cooking, and can keep food hot 
after removing it from the blaze. 


From its wonderful burners to 
its racks for holding towels the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is without equal. Its principle of concentrated heat means that the work 
can be done quickly and without the kitchen being heated to an unbearable 
degree. Can be lighted instantly and turned “high,” “low’’ or 

medium” at will. ‘Three sizes. With or without Cabinet 
Top. At your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency. 


‘The comes as near 
fo \ O QIMP amp perfec- 
tion as it’s pos- 


sible to get. Gives a clear, 
bright light that reaches the farthest corner of a good-sized 
living-room. Well made throughout of nickeled brass ; 
perfectly safe and very ornamental. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


Lincoun, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie: 
Summer services will be resumed June 6. 
During the summer Dr. Fenn, Rev. John 
W. Day, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, and Dr. 
Crothers are expected to preach. 


SANDWIcH, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
The ordination and installation of Harold 
Lionel Pickett took place Tuesday evening, 
June 1. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, Dr. W. W. Fenn gave the 
prayer of ordination, Mr. William L. Nye 
extended the welcome to the parish, Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers gave the charge to the 
minister, and Rev. Adelbert Hudson the 
charge to the people. Rev. Harry A. Weston 
and Rey. Robert P. Doremus of Barnstable 
also took part in the service. 


Personal. 


‘Rev. Bertrand Thompson, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Peabody, who 
has resigned to devote his time to teaching 
in the Department of Economics at Harvard, 
is one of the staff speakers of the Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League and has 
frequently addressed meetings in the last 
few months on the subject of savings bank, 
life insurance, and old-age annuities. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 
“No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s siepegd a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

hat d of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. Hartford, Conn. 


Proctor Academy Commencement. 


The Commencement exercises of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., will take place 
Friday, June 18, at 1.30 P.M. The train 
leaving Boston at 9 A.M, and arriving at 
Andover at 12 Mm. will stop. The 4.10 
train going south will enable guests to re- 
turn to Boston the same day A prominent 
speaker will address the graduates in addi- 
tion to the regular exercises, consisting of 
essays and music. 


An interesting return as to the cost of 
living in France has been published by the 
Board of Trade, based on an investigation 
of thirty French towns. In point of incomes, 
France occupies a position intermediate be- 
tween England and Germany. The French 
family earns slightly more than the German, 
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Pleasantries, 


Many a girl thinks she has broken her 
heart when she has only sprained her im- 
agination.—Life. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL ST. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Mrs. Wunder: ‘‘Washington was a versa- 
tile man.’”? Mr. Wunder: “He had to be 
to look like all his pictures.’”—Baltvmore 
American. 


The newly rich woman in France said, ‘‘I 
like to sit on the miranda of the hotel and 
see the soldier pheasants go by singing the 
Mayonnaise.” 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CHIME CLOCKS 

| striking Westminster, 

Whittington, 

— _ $t. Michaels 
on tubes, 

bells 8 gongs. 

II WASHINGTON ST 

CORNER WEST: ST 


Clipping from a report of one of the an- 
niversary papers: ‘For liberals the way 
lies between the scylla of static orthodoxy 
and the chrysalid of irreligion.”’ 


When Willie saw a peacock for the first 
time, he said to his mother: “O mamma, 
you should have seen it,—electric lights all 
over the ferns, and a turkey underneath!” 
Delineator. 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. | 
LONDON 


Little Mary hated to say ‘‘vinegar”’ be- 
cause she had been laughed at so often for 
her queer pronunciation of the word. So 
when her mother sent her to the store to 
buy some, she presented the jug to the clerk 
and said, ‘‘Smell of that and give me a 
quart.” 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


\ oe WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
PIPE & REED Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Alfred, whose deskmate and very good 
friend is a small and jolly colored boy, 
is grappling with the “‘color question.” 
‘‘Mother,’’ says he one day, after long and 
earnest cogitation, “if a darkey baby 
has a white father and white mother, it’s “s OR 

rT. 


w 


120 BoyLsTonSt. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


a mulatto, isn’t it?” 


Teacher: ‘Polly, dear, suppose I were 
to shoot at a tree with five birds on it, and 
kill three, how many would there be left ?’’ 
Polly (aged six): ‘Three, please.” ‘Teacher 


“No, two would be left.” Polly: ‘No, ee TOMAINN 


there wouldn’t. ‘The three shot would be site 
left, and the other two would be flied away.” A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass_ 
College Preparatory and General Course. 


Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science }f 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. ‘Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 

il) able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 

I} troubles. College certificate privileges. \ 

} Principals: 

i} John MacDuffie, Ph. OD. 


Little Margaret is five years old, and oc- 


and attention. Finally her meditation found food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
voice in this wise: ‘‘Mamma, I think when PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
people are chatterboxes, then when they are 
men they are called ministers,’’ 


casionally goes to church with her mamma, setts Highlands’’ Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
One recent Sunday she came home deeply Steam heat in every room, private a 
pondering on the morning service, which baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing S.. 
she had attended with the utmost propriety air, pure water, best of beds, good peer 
nd a If 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 

A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thesoaa 
S. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


The New York Times quotes Mrs. Silas 


5 preparation for college or scientific schoo 
Bennett’s philosophy. When some of her Educational Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
neighbors condoled with her for an accident, 3 a | Everett Stare. Jones, esta 
shelreplied"cheeriully lt shows it's 10.1¢e was 7 Wot Newsoe 


worrying in this life. I’ve worried consid’ble THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR 


E . wr : = 4 Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
over small-pox breakin’ out in my big family. | Anideally healthful location. Efficient faculty, Prepa- os 


So fer, ’taint. Last summer I was real tation for the best institutions, The Rt. Rey. A. H. Vinton, Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 
melancholic, fearin’ ’d got an appendix, Joseph Alden Siaw, AM. bosamibster: Summer Course in FORESTRY 
but I guess I ain’t. An’ through. it. als 1 SO TUTORING. 
never ee ores to me that I'd be the] THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL) F.B. KNAPP, S.B Box 639, Duxbury Mass, 
one to fall througt in’- ae 
kotise steps aoe ges ee FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH | _, TazryTows, New York.) ne 
P. 5 . OR OYS. nm an estate o 
but I be.” *} ASSIST AINES.., Bor: paxtiaplara, sidress toatiecan, Hackley School rot. iotie nitls of Westchester 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
Whenta marriage wrasstRilced. Gk vetted 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 1g 


ee - 13 years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildin; 
King Charles of Wiirtemberg and the Grand open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 


Duchess Olga of Russia, an emissary of the The Meadville Theolo ical Schoo! address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 
ussian court submitted a portrait of the 
Russian court submit rrait of th kdl Oe ale PROCTOR ACADEM 
ote: a ee pa ig Me (Founded 1844) ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School EMMY" 
too large and brilliant, the hair t i , d at |e modem, vadeubiags training Achool for tha Irclndl * fa th mand bos rd met beige He 
Ine eotiecion too ee lair Coo abundant, ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of girls’ Writers. bia FR Pree 
pe I = rt 00 Hower-like, and the neck | scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical |§ ————————————— 
ene coteele eres pi! pak nang! z “But, efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
J ajesty,’’ said the astonished Russian i i 
you donot know the Grand Duchess” “No | BPon it by the churches, it needs at once double | (EO, H. ELLIS CO., Printers 
Said the k “bh : »,, | its present number of students. For catalogue 
aa a 2 ut I know court painters.’’ | address the President 
/ ington 4 

8 ar, ¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 272 Congress Street, Boston 


